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All  Round  the  Horizon 

'  In  'the  agonized  concentration  of  attention 
npon^Ohina  all  other  events  lose  interest  and 
significance.  The  war  in  Soath  Africa,  the 
amnesty  in  the  Philippines,  the  formal  an- 
nonnoement  to  President  McKinley  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  of  their  nomination  by  the 
Repnblioan  Party  to  be  the  next  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  these  and 
other  events  that  under  ordinary  circnmstanoes 
wonld  be  found  of  absorbing  interest  have 
been  soaroely  heeded.  All  eyes  have  been 
turned  on  China;  all  hearts,  even  of  those  who 
have  no  personal  interest  there,  have  been 
standing  still  with  fear  of  what  may  be  taking 
place  behind  that  “closed  door”  of  Peking. 

It  is  long  since  history  has  recorded  such  an 
agony  of  suspense.  Beginning  more  than  a 
month  ago  it  was  intensified  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  when  Secretary  Hay  transmitted  to 
Minister  Conger,  through  Minister  Wn,  a  cipher 
message  to  which  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
onr  Minister  to  China  alone  had  the  kpy.  Im¬ 
possible  for  any  false  reply  to  be  made  without 
immediate  detection,  it  appeared  as  if  this 
message  must  in  a  few  days  result  in  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  torturing  silence  of  weeks  Either 
an  authentic  reply  wonld  oome  from  Mr.  Con¬ 
ger  or  the  Chinese  Government  must  make 
known  the  reason  why  it  did  not  come. 

Meanwhile  the  collective  European  forces, 
comparatively  few  in  number  but  splendidly 
officered  and  drilled,  combined  with  so  many 
from  Japan  as  European  jealousies  wonld  per¬ 
mit  to  take  the  field,  have  been  fruitlessly 
endeavoring  to  fight  their  way  to  Peking.  At 
Tien- tain,  only  sixty  miles  from  the  capital, 
they  have  been  held  in  check  by  the  enormons 
and  constantly  recruited  forces  of  the  Chinese 
insurgents — as  they  must  still  be  considered 
■inoe  the  envoys  of  China  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  disavow  their  acts  in  the  name  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country.  Ghillant  and  effective 
as  has  been  the  resietanoe  of  the  so-oalled  allied 
forces— European,  American  smd  Japanese,  some 
twelve  thousand  strong,  they  have  suffered  heavy 
and  costly  loss,  and  have  made  no  headway 
toward  relieving  the  beleagnred  Europeans  and 
Amerioans  in  the  oapitaL 

And  now  comes  the  heart-breaking  intelli¬ 
gence  that  onr  splendid  Ninth  Regiment,  hur¬ 
ried  from  Manila  to  Tiea-tsin,  has  been  re¬ 
pulsed  with  heavy  loss  before  the  walls  of  the 
native  oity,  and  that  its  gallant  Colonel,  Emer-  < 
son  H.  Lisonm,  lies  among  the  dead.  The 
intelligenoe  has  qniokened  onr  national  sense  : 
of  the  imperative  demand  for  more  urgent 
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/  mit  an  aot  which 

Towns  marked  are  stations  of  onr  Foreign  Board.  WOnld  inevitably  bring 

measures,  and  at  this  writing  the  President  about  its  own  swift  and  terrible  retribution, 
and  Cabinet  are  in  council  at  Washington.  - 

The  chief  reason  to  dread  the  worst  is  not 
On  Monday  morning  came  the  worst  possible  the  reports  that  oome  to  ns  by  way  of  Shang- 
response  to  the  question  as  to  Peking.  As  if  hai,  but  the  utter  silence  of  the  envoya  The 
forced  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  low  class  Chinese  are  eminently  susceptible  to 
upon  the  situation  by  Mr.  Hay’«  cipher  mes-  bribery,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  none 
sage,  the  awful  news  was  made  public  that  all  have  been  found  ready  and  able  to  carry  a 
the  foreigners  in  Peking,  officials,  mission-  message  past  the  lines  that  so  inexorably  hem 
aries,  teachers,  women  and  children  to  the  in  the  foreigners  in  Peking.  But  it  should  be 
number  of  perhaps  a  thousand,  had  been  mas-  remembered  that  the  Boxer  Society  is  thor- 
saored  on  July  8,  that  their  weeks  of  heroic  oughly  organized,  and  espeoially  includes  the 
resistance,  of  prayer,  vigilance,  distress,  had  river  boatmen  —  an  enormous  class,  in  the 
ended  thus.  The  intelligenoe  was  at  first  par-  nature  of  things  very  potent — and  the  postoffioe 
alyzing  in  all  its  shocking  details.  But  the  officials.  It  may  well  be  almost  impossible 
day  was  only  a  few  hours  old  when  doubts — in  at  this  jnnotnre  either  to  corrupt  a  member 
this  case  most  blessed— began  to  make  them-  of  these  classes  or  to  elude  their  vigilance, 
selves  felt.  _ 


fact  that  the  Secretar- 
/  ies  of  onr  Foreign 
Board,  while  admitt- 
ing  the  strong  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  truth  of  the  re¬ 
ports,  yet  permit 
themselves  to  hope 
that  they  may  not  be 
authentic,  goes  far  to 
keep  alive  hope  in 
'  other  hearts. 

\  In  a  careful  article 
just  prepared  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Brown  for  the 
forthcoming  Assembly 
^  Herald,  he  says,  “Un¬ 
less  absolutely  reliable 
information  comes  I 
shall  not  believe  that 
even  China  has  mur¬ 
dered  the  official  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the 
Christian  powers  of 
the  world;  for  there 
are  plenty  of  men  in 
Peking  who  know  well 
enough  what  that 
wonld  mean.”  The 
Chinese  are  an  astnte 
people,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the 
dominant  class  have  so 
entirely  lost  control  of 
the  situation  as  to  per 
mit  an  aot  which 
wonld  inevitably  bring 


In  the  first  place  the  news  was  not  official. 
It  came  from  Shanghai,  whence  during  these 
trying  weeks  have  emanated  many  untrustwor¬ 
thy  and  sensational  reports,  later  contradicted 
and  discredited.  It  inclnded  details  which 
oonld  hardly  have  been  known  at  Shanghai. 
Tuesday  morning  brought  no  confirmation  of 
the  report,  and  at  this  writing,  therefore, 
though  any  hour  may  bring  confirmatory  in¬ 
telligenoe,  it  is  still  possible  to  hope  that  the 
worst  has  not  happened,  that  the  beleaguered 
Caucasians  are  still  alive,  and  that  the  Chinese 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
force  and  extent  of  the  insurrection,  may  yet 
be  able  to  protect  them  from  massacre.  The 


Meanwhile  Japan  is  pushing  on  preparations 
for  taking  the  principal  part  in  putting  down 
the  insurrection,  and  troops  are  being  hurried 
forward  from  Europe.  Without  doubt  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Tuesday's  Cabinet  meeting  will  be  the 
despatching  of  troops  from  the  Philippines; 
already  indeed  another  regiment  has  been 
despatched  thenoe.  For  the  time  at  least 
those  European  jealonsies  which  have  forbid¬ 
den  Japan  a  free  hand  have  been  pnt  down,  and 
though  the  struggle  may  be  a  long  one,  and 
cannot  be  without  many  vioissitndes,  the 
nltimate  end  cannot  be  donbted.  'The  mazoh 
of  progress  cannot  be  perman^Hy.  obsteuctedfc..,.^^ 
even  by  so  astnte  a  peop^ 
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DB.  WABFIELD*8  DECLIHATUBE. 

Mt  dear  Mr&  Hocobton:  I  notioe  that  in 
this  week’!  Evangeliit,  Jut  now  noeived,  yon 
mention  my  ume  in  an  editorial  in  which  yon 
oritioiae  my  friend,  Dr.  B.  B.  ^Warfield,  for 
not  accepting  a  place  on  the  Committee  ap* 
pointed  by  the  General  Amembly  at  St.  Lonis. 
Ton  any:  “Had  the  Aaaemblymade  choice,  for 
iutanoe,  of  Dr.  John  DeWitt  of  the  same 
Faculty,  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  wonld 
hare  aeired,  despite  any  inherent  distaste  for 
the  work  or  persoul  inoonrenienoe,  and  this 
from  a  sense  of  dnty  to  the  Church  at  a  most 
important  jnnctnre.  ”  Yon  then  add  that  “a 
Princeton  Professor  having  thu  refused,  an 
acceptance  by  any  other  member  of  the  Faculty 
wonld  argne  divided  conncils— a  manifestation 
undesirable  whatever  the  real  sitnation.  ”  Will 
yon  permit  me,  since  yon  have  mentioned  my 
name,  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  yonr  colnnms 
on  the  statements  1  have  jnst  quoted? 

First  It  is  my  dnty  not  'to  permit  the  inti¬ 
mation  that  “my  sense  of  doty  to  the  Church” 
is  livelier,  more  profound  or  more  influential 
than  that  of  Dr.  Warfleld.  I  am  sure  that 
what  he  has  done  in  this  matter^he  did  out  of 
“a  sense  of  dnty  to  the  Church”  as  strong  as 
any  Presbyter’s. 

Second.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  about 
my  action  bad  the  General  Assembly  appointed 
me  iutead  of  Dr.  Warfleld.  The  General 
Assembly  did  not  appoint  me.  I  can,  however, 
easily  conceive  of  myself  declining  the  ap¬ 
pointment  for  the  reason  that,  being,  opposed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Confession,  and  hav¬ 
ing  written  ft  number  of  articles  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Presbyterian  Review  against 
the  policy  of  amendment  (and  I  should  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  write  more  of  them  for  the  columns 
of  The  Evangelist)  I  could  not  comfortably  u 
usefully  to  the  Church  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

Third.  Had  I  declined,  it  wonld  have  been 
my  own  act,  done  out  of  my  sense  of  duty ; 
just  as  Dr.  Warfleld’s  declinature  was  bis  act 
done  out  of  hie  seue  of  dnty.  Dr.  Warfleld 
did  not  decline  as  the  result  of  a  “council”  of 
bis  colleagues.  Whether  his  colleagues  agree 
that  bis  declinature  was  wise  or  that  it  was 
otherwise,  I  do  not  know.  But  about  one  thing 
they  are  agreed,  namely,  that  the  decision  was 
Dr.  Warfleld’s  business  and  responsibility  and 
was  not  theirs. 

Fourth.  Let  me  please  myself  by  making 
one  more  remark.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
function  of  the  present  Committee  is  neither 
the  revision  of  the  Confession  nor  the  revision 
of  our  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Confes¬ 
sion.  It  is  charged  with  the  dnty  of  no  initial 
action.  Should  the  Committee  assume  the  in¬ 
itiative,  that  assumption  will  be  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  self  -  originated  activity.  For  its 
function  is  to  receive  reports  from  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  to  report  the  returns  to  the  next 
General  Assembly.  Now,  if  the  Presbyteries 
shall  say  (unfortunately,  as  I  must  believe) 
that  they  want  the  Confession  amended,  it  will 
be  the  dnty  of  the  Assembly  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  give  effect  to  this  desire,  or, 
what  wonld,  I  think,  be  even  better,  to  re-ap¬ 
point  and  enlarge  the  present  admirable  Com¬ 
mittee.  Of  such  a  Committee  Dr.  Warfleld,  in 
my  Judgment,  wonld  be  a  singularly  valuable 
member :  not  because  he  is  a  representative  of 
Princeton,  but  because  he  belongs  to  a  class 
made  up  of  very  few  men;  a  class  which  I 
shall  describe  as  the  company  of  the  ablest, 
most  profoundly  and  most  widely  cultivated 
English-speaking  systematic  theologians.  A 
catalogue  of  this  distinguished  company  wonld 
be  inaocnrate,  if  it  did  not  include  Dr.  War¬ 
fleld’s  name.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  DsWirr. 

Spbtso  Laks  Beach,  Julj  IStb,  NOO. 


THE  PBE8BTTEBIAL  SUHCESTION. 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Carter. 

The  letter  of  the  Presbytery  of  ^Nassau  to 
the  other  Presbyteries  is  as  follows : 

“Deab  Brethben:  The  Presbytery  of  Nassau 
ventures  to  make  a  fraternal  suggestion  to  yon 
in  the  matter  of  Creedal  change.  We  have 
suffered  heretofore  from  a  lack  of  unity  and 
concentration  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presbyteries.  Will  yon  not  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  wisdom  of  unitedly  asking 
from  the  General  Assembly  a  short  and  simple 
Creed  to  be  substituted  for  our  present  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.” 

In  the  flrst  place  it  is  to  be  said  for  the  letter 
that  it  does  something.  In  all  great  movements 
there  is  much  agitation  and  discussion.  Then 
some  wise  men  say :  * '  Enough  of  talk,  let  ns 
do  something:  let  ns  do  thig.”  So  in  the 
Reformation  there  was  vast  disturbance  and 
nnoertainty.  Up  then  rose  Luther  and  said,  “I 
will  do  (lits,  ”  and  nailed  his  theses  on  the 
cathedral  door ;  the  echo  of  his  hammering  yet 
ringing  through  the  world.  Great  discussion 
was  there  among  Englishmen  till  some  wise 
men  said,  “We  shall  do(/ii<;”  and  launched 
the  Mayflower  out  on  the  troubled  waters  to 
build  on  this  side  the  Great  Republic.  Much 
tumult  of  voices  arose  in  America  till  the 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  said,  “Let  ns  do 
this,"  and  signed  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendehce,  the  Are  works  of  which  have  been 
lately  blazing  before  our  eyes. 

In  the  Creedal  change  business  there  has 
been  great  debate  and  great  delay.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Nassau  says:  “Let  us  do  thit.” 
Blessings  oo  them  for  saying  it  I  It  may  make 
somewhat  the  difference  between  a  mob  closing 
their  eyes  and  flring  into  the  air  and  a  Colonel 
saying  to  his  regiment:  “Take  aim!  Jire!” 

Further,  if  there  were  in  the  letter  of  the 
Presbytery  anything  magisterial,  dictatorial, 
mandatory,  then  it  wonld  be  a  very  foolish 
performance.  It  is  anything  but  that;  it  is 
very  mild,  courteous,  suggestive.  We  hope  the 
time  may  never  come  when  our  Presbyteries 
will  take  offence  at  being  requested  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  suggested  piece  cf 
wisdom,  for  they  will  be  in  a  very  bad  way  if 
they  do.  There  never  has  been  yet,  and  there 
never  will  be  in  this  world,  too  much  serious 
consideration.  The  call  to  it  sounds  out 
clearly  in  our  good  book  of  “Proverbs,”  and 
parents  wisely  commend  it  to  their  children. 

Further  still,  if  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau 
had  a  petty  project  of  their  own,  some  new 
patent  arrangement,  some  nostrum  of  their 
devising,  and  urged  this  upon  the  Presbyteries, 
it  wonld  be  a  serious  blunder.  But  the  idea 
of  a  short  and  simple  Creed  is  in  the  air.  The 
Church  feels  that  there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  why  the  seventeenth  century 
should  dictate  a  Creed  to  the  twentieth.  There 
is  every  reason  why  it  should  not.  The  present 
time  has  borne  it  as  long  as  it  can,  and  it  will 
bear  it  no  longer.  So  the  English  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  made  a  new  Creed  and  the 
Scotch  has  issued  a  ‘ '  Declaratory  Act.  ’  ’  The 
Presbytery  of  Nassau  simply  says  that  in  place 
of  sending  up  some  flve  hundred  suggestions 
to  the  General  Assembly,  a  great  smoke  in 
which  the  grand  movement  may  be  lost  again, 
let  us  unite  in  asking  for  what  we  all  want,  a 
short  and  simple  Creed.  Surely  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Nassau  deserves  well  of  the  Church. 


MISSION  WORK  AT  JUNEAU. 

Juneau  has  become  an  important  centre  in 
Alaska  owing  to  the  large  Treadwell  gold 
mines  at  Douglass  City,  with  nearly  1,  (X)0  stamps 
in  its  mills  and  the  possibility  of  the  city  soon 
becoming  the  capital  of  Alaska.  The  population 
of  Juneau  is  stated  to  be  about  2,6(X),  while 
Douglass  City  has  about  1, 600  people.  Douglass 


City  is  reached  from  Juneau  across  a  narrow 
channel  by  a  small  ferry.  Both  towns  have 
many  comfortable,  beautiful  houses  and  all  of 
them  are  of  wood.  There  are  several  churches 
in  both  places.  The  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Juneau  is  especially  strong  among  the  Indians. 
A  special  church  building  and  scboolhonse 
have  been  built  for  them.  The  large  school 
building,  however,  was  closed  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  Board  concentrated  its  industrial 
school  work  at  Sitka.  The  native  church  is 
in  very  prosperous  condition.  There  is  a 
separate  church  building  for  the  whites  and  a 
separate  pastor. 

Our  mission  work  among  these  whites  is 
peculiarly  hard,  because  the  whites  are  in¬ 
different  apparently  to  our  missionary  work 
among  them.  The  whites  are  mostly  wide 
awake  Eastern  people  who  demand  a  peculiarly 
strong  service. 

In  other  words  there  is  needed  in  Juneau  a 
regular  Parkhurat  who  can  stir  the  city  to  its 
depths  in  all  directions  by  his  strong  personality 
and  quickening  power.  Strong  leadership  is 
wanted,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  public 
schools.  Practically  the  only  school  which  the 
whites  attend  in  the  city  is  a  private  school 
conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To 
this  school  every  parent,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike,  send  their  children.  But  it  seems  that 
most  of  the  children  are  Protestants.  Yet  our 
church  has  taken  no  steps  to  change  this  sitna¬ 
tion.  A  flrst  class  public  or  Protestant  school 
is  needed  during  the  week  and  especially  strong 
church  work  among  the  children  is  needed  at 
all  times.  The  Presbyterian  pastor  is  working 
hard  to  stem  this  tide  of  indifference,  but 
results  appear  unsatisfactory. 

Our  church  is  weak  across  the  channel  at 
Douglass  City.  The  native  church  at  Juneau  has 
planted  a  mission  of  its  own  there,  but  the 
whites  are  neglected.  The  Board  has  given  to 
Juneau  a  handsome  church  building  and  manse 
of  which  the  city  may  well  be  proud.  The 
work  among  the  naftves,  as  already  stated,  is 
progressing  in  a  most  encouraging  way.  The 
church  overflows  with  attendants  at  all  services. 
The  pastor’s  wife  is  also  fulfilling  the  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  medical  missionary,  which  the 
Indies  greatly  appreciate.  It  is  cause  for  regret 
that  the  school  building  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  educating  the  Indians  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on 
a  separate  work  from  that  at  Sitka.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Alaska  itself  at  its  last  meeting  de¬ 
clared  in  favor  of  re-opening  the  separate 
schools  at  Juneau,  Haines  Mission  and  else¬ 
where,  as  soon  as  the  Board  can  see  its  way 
clear  to  do  so.  The  school  question  in  Alaska 
needs  to  be  watched  very  closely  in  this  forma¬ 
tive  period  of  that  great  country,  and  our 
church  needs  certainly  to  take  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward  in  pressing  more  vigorously  the  claims  of 
our  Master  upon  the  intelligent  enterprising 
whites  who  are  now  rushing  to  that  country 
and  settling  there.  0.  M.  B. 


KANSAS  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Fonlkes  has  resigned 
the  pastorate — which  he  has  held  for  twelve 
years— of  the  Presbyterian  Ohuroh  of  Salina, 
Kan. ,  Presbytery  of  Solomon.  He  has  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Ohuroh  of  Kansas 
Oity,  Kan.  Dr.  Fonlkes  was  much  loved  by 
his  people  and  his  faithful  services  in  Presby¬ 
tery  and  Synod  were  much  appreciated  by  bis 
brethren.  He  leaves  the  Salina  Ohuroh  ont  of 
debt  and  in  excellent  working  condition  in 
every  way.  _ 

The  Manhattan  Ohuroh,  Presbytery  of 
Topeka,  has  recently  extended  a  unanimous  call 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hood  of  Beatrice,  Neb. , 
which  he  has-  accepted.  Dr.  Hood  was  twice 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Ohristian 
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Endeayor  Union  of  Nebraska,  and  was  for  many 
years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of 
Galesburg,  IlL  The  Chdesbarg  Ohnroh  edifice, 
costing  $60,000  and  one  of  the  finest  church 
buildings  in  that  part  of  Illinois,  was  erected 
during  Dr.  Hood's  pastorate.  To  this  impor¬ 
tant  work  he  devoted  all  his  energies  and  was 
completely  successful.  The  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Oollege  is  located  at  Manhattan,  and 
Dr.  Hood  will  find  in  his  new  parish  a  wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  rare  pastoral  gifts. 

The  Ohetopa  Ohnroh,  the  Bey.  H.  M.  Gil¬ 
bert  pastor,  has  come  bravely  “through  the 
fire.  ’ '  The  loss  of  their  beautifully  remodelled 
edifice  last  year  was  a  severe  blow,  but  nothing 
daunted,  this  energetic  pastor  and  people  went 
to  work  and  the  result  is  a  new  and  commodious 
church  building  which  was  recently  dedicated, 
the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
D.  Jenkins  of  Kansas  Oity,  Mo. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  MoOool  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Burlington  Ohurch,  June  12,  Dr.  Sauber 
of  Emporia  preaching  the  sermon. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Fowler  was  inst  ailed  pastor 
of  the  El  Dorado  Ohnroh,  June  20;  the  Synod¬ 
ical  Missionary,  Dr.  S.  B.  Fleming,  preaching 
the  sermon  and  delivering  the  charge  to  the 
pastor;  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Stohplett  of  Winfield 
presided  and  delivered  the  charge  to  the  people. 

The  McLain  Ohnroh  (served  in  connection 
with  the  Newton  Ohnroh  by  the  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Ewart)  had  interesting  Ohildren’s  Day  exercises 
on  June  17  in  the  presence  of  a  congregation 
which  overflowed  the  house.  The  attendance 
shows  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase.  On 
June  17  at  the  close  of  the  Ohildren’s  Day 
services  seven  persons,  all  adults,  were  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  ohnroh  by  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  three  by  confession,  and  four  by  letter. 

J.  Y.  E. 

WHERE  MONET  WILL  DO  THE  MOST  HOOD. 

James  H.  Hoadley. 

It  is  not  purely  philanthropic  work  that  the 
people  of  this  city  most  need.  More  than  any¬ 
thing  else  they  need  Ohrist  and  his  Gospel.  It 
is  true  that  not  too  much  being  done  for  them ; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  not  enough  is  being 
done  tn  them  spiritually.  It  is  all  right  to 
give  the  people  more  pure  air,  but  they  need 
pure  hearts  more  than  they  need  pure  air.  It 
is  all  right  to  give  them  better  [dwellings  and 
more  scientific  sanitation;  but  these  things 
will  not  uplift  them  spiritually.  To  neglect 
the  soul  is  to  neglect  the  principal  thing.  Any 
work  that  ignores  the  religious  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  will  in  the  end  prove  a  failure. 

Much  money  and  energy  are  being  wasted  in 
this  oity  by  efforts  to  lift  up  the  people  through 
philanthropic  means  alone.  If  any  desire  to 
know  where  they  can  do  the  moat  good  with 
their  money,  and  where  it  will  permanently 
help  and  uplift  the  people,  let  them  give  it  to 
institutions  which  are  engaged  in  strictly  re¬ 
ligious  work. 

The  New  York  Oity  Mission  and  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  with  which  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  has 
been  so  long  identified,  is  doing  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  work  in  lifting  op  the  masses.  This  So- 
oiety^emphasizes  the  spiritual  part  of  the  work. 
First  of  all  and  most  of  all  its  workers  seek  to 
win’men  and  women  and  children  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Ohrist.  They  begin  at  the  right  place, 
the  regeneration  of  the  heart.  The  religious 
services  and  Sunday-schools  conducted  by  this 
Society  have  done  more  to  permanently  help 
the  people  of  the  lower  East  side  than  all  the 
other  purely  humanitarian  efforts  combined. 
The  Oity  Mission  pastors  and  visitors  and 
nurses  tahe  Ohrist  into  the  homes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  go  in  his  name  and  for  his  sake. 
They  seek  first  of  all  and  most  of  all  to  do  the 


people  spiritral  good.  They  do  not  neglect  the 
temporal  welfare  of  those  whom  they  seek  to 
save.  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  it  there  is 
more  or  better  purely  philanthropic  work  of 
the  right  sort  carried  on  among  the  people  of 
the  East  side,  than  that  which  is  indirectly 
carried  on  by  the  Oity  Missions. 

A  very  large  number  of  men,  women  and 
children  have  been  led  to  Ohrist  during  past 
years  under  the  faithful  and  laborious  minis¬ 
trations  of  Dr.  Schanffler,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Elsing,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Arrighi  and  the  other 
self-sacrificing  and  noble  missionaries  who  have 
given,  and  are  still  giving,  their  lives  to  this 
distinctively  Ohristian  work.  Ohristian  people 
of  means  should  not  forget  that  it  is  Ohristian 
work,  such  as  this  Society  is  doing,  that  is  most 
needed  in  this  oity. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  and  Dr.  Sohauffler  and 
the  men  and  women  associated  with  them  in 
this  work  ought  to  receive  the  generous  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  all  Ohristian  people.  Money 
expended  along  these  lines  of  work  gives  the 
best  permanent  spiritual  results.  The  time  is 
coming  when  most  of  the  modem  substitutes 
for  the  old  spiritual  way  of  helping  and  uplift¬ 
ing  the  people  will  be  abandoned  by  the 
Ohurch,  because  of  utter  failure  to  accomplish 
that  which  is  desired. 

If  men  and  women  who  have  money  to  give 
wish  to  do  the  most  good  with  their  money  let 
them  send  it  to  the  New  York  Oity  Mission 
and  Tract  Scciety.  I  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  that  Society,  and  no  one  has  asked  me  to 
say  what  I  have  said  in  its  behalf.  I  firmly 
believe  if  this  oity  is  to  be  saved,  and  if  the 
slums  are  to  be  permanently  cleaned  out  and 
sweetened,  it  must  be  by  first  putting  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Ohrist  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
the  men,  [women  and  children  who  live  in  these 
dark  places  of  this  oity;  and  this  the  Oity 
Mission  Society  has  been  doing  for  many  years 
and  is  doing  to  day. 

'  CLETELAND  NOTES. 

"  During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Haydn  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Halbert,  the  Rev.  Paul  R.  Hickok, 
assistant  pastor,  has  charge  of  all  the  services 
at  “Old  Stone”  Ohurch. 


{'Dr.  Spreoher  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Ohurch, 
upon  request,  addressed  the  Socialists  of  this 
oity  on  the  impracticability  of  socialism  for 
adjustment  of  social  conditions. 

The  various  denominations  of  the  East  End 
began  their  usual  summer  evening  union  serv¬ 
ices  July  1  and  will  continue  until  September. 

irMr.  Alexander  G.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Fred 
Schmitt  Jr.,  representatives  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement,  have  been  very  cordially 
received  in  our  churches  and  their  work  has 
been  a  great  uplift  to  the  cause  of  mission  in¬ 
spiration.  _ 

Bi-monthly  communion  services  were  held 
July  1  and  many  new  members  welcomed  to 
fellowship  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohurches. 

The  Rev.  Frank  S.  Arnold  has  [entered  upon 
his  work  as  pastor  of  the  First  Ohnroh  of 
Portsmouth,  O.  The  Willson  Avenue  Ohnroh 
made  vacant  by  the  leaving  of  Mr.  Arnold  is 
moderated  ad  interim  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bab¬ 
bitt.  _ 

Dr.  Alexander  Jackson  read  a  very  finely  pre¬ 
pared  paper  before  the  Presbyterian  Olnb  at  its 
last  meeting,  in  which  he  took  the  position  that 
the  Oonfession  is  not  to  blame  for  the  poor 
condition  of  the  church’s .  showing ;  the  lack 
is  of  more  spiritual  power.  Even  those  who 
differed  with  the  paper  commended  its  author 
for  the  able  and  broad  presentation  of  his  side 
of  the  question.  _ 

The  Oleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling  Rail¬ 


road  gave  a  free  excursion  to  the  Ministers’ 
Union  and  Sunday-school  Superintendents 
July  9,  entertaining  their  guests  at  their  fa¬ 
mous  picnic  resort,  Ohippewa  Lake.  R. 


HORACE  J.  FAIRCHILD— A  TRIBUTE. 

Edward  Huntting  Rudd. 

There  are  some  beautiful  places  in  this  fair 
world,  where  to  die  and  be  laid  at  rest  brinss 
its  own  benediction  of  peace.  Rare  old  Stock- 
bridge,  In  the  surpassing  beauty  of  June  foli¬ 
age,  is  one  such  place.  Here,  at  the  close  of 
the  quiet  Sabbath  day  on  June  10,  1900,  Horace 
Jones  Fairchild  finished  an  active,  vigorous 
and  eventful  life.  His  life  knew  no  sunset. 
He  just  ceased  work  in  the  full- orbed  day  of 
earnest  activities.  He  was  tireless  at  the  post 
of  duty,  whether  at  his  desk  as  the  second 
vice  president  of  the  H.  B.  Olafiin  Company  of 
New  York,  or  in  the  quiet  unostentatious  work 
he  wrought  as  an  elder  in  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Ohurch,  or  in  the  Mission  of  that 
ohnroh  on  Third  Avenue,  a  work  which  was 
very  near  to  his  heart,  he  being  the  senior 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
ever-enlarging  Mission.  In  February  last 
he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia,  but  his  re¬ 
covery  gave  indication  of  such  reserve  strength, 
that  after  a  few  weeks  in  Bermuda  he  returned 
with  renewed  vigor,  as  his  family  supposed. 
For  years,  however,  he  has  bravely  resisted  the 
inroads  of  a  dreaded  disease.  But  he  had 
drawn  too  heavily  from  his  strength  by  his 
untiring  devotion  to  his  business,  having  been 
active  as  a  merchant  for  fifty- five  years. 

Mr.  Fairchild  was  one  of  New  York’s  sturdi¬ 
est  citizens.  He  represented  all  that  was  best 
in  Christian  manhood.  Truly  of  him  it  might 
be  said:  ->■ 

“The  calm  delights 
Of  nnambltioQS  piety  he  chose, 

And  learning’s  solid  dignity.” 

He  was  always  conscientious  and  painstaking 
in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  the  accuracy, 
order  and  thorough  system  with  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  his  work,  in  part  accounted  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  and  prominence  in  business  circles. 

He  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  man  of  large 
affairs.  From  1867  to  1886  Mr.  Fairchild  lived 
in  England  and  was  the  foreign  representative 
of  the  H.  B.  Clafiin  Company.  Since  his  return 
to  New  York  in  1885  he  has  been  sm  active 
participant  in  much  of  the  best  progress  of  the 
oity.  His  home  life  was  beautiful,  and  in  the 
Madison  Square  Church  where  he  served  so 
long  as  an  active  elder,  his  strong  consistent 
example  and  always  instractive  and  helpful 
words  msule  him  greatly  beloved.  He  has  thus 
soon  followed  his  fellow -elder  and  co-worker. 
Dr.  Clarence  E.  Beebe  of  tho  same  church,  and 
the  faithful  services  of  the  two  elders  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  our  Presbyterian  circles. 

He  was  buried  in  Stockbridge,  where  he  was 
bom  seventy- three  years  ago.  The  Rev.  John  H. 
Denison  of  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land 
ofiSoiated  in  a  most  impressive  and  beautiful 
service,  and  his  life  long  friend.  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Field  D.  D. ,  paid  a  tribute  in  words  which 
he  knows  so  well  how  to  command,  speaking 
“as  one  who  once  played  in  the  streets  of 
Stockbridge  as  a  boy  with  his  friend.”  The 
writer  feels,  as  does  many  another,  that  he  has 
lost  a  true  and  beloved  friend ;  but  life  means 
more  for  having  come  so  closely  into  contact 
with  so  great  and  tme  a  soul. 

Mr.  Fairchild  leaves  a  widow,  three  daughters 
and  two  sons. 

AcburndaiiB,  Mass.,  July  1, 1900. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  8.  M.  Johnson  of  the  First  Austin 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  will  be  at  the 
Long  Beach  Hotel,  Long  Island,  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Mr.  Johnson  preaches  in  New  Jersey 
the  next  two  Sundays. 

Dr.  B.  D.  Wilson  was  released  from  the 
chair  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  Literature 
in  the  Western  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  July  2, 
to  accept  that  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Prince¬ 
ton. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Hughes  D.D.  died  of 
heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Piqua,  O.,  Sunday 
evening,  June  17.  On  the  previous  Sunday  he 
preached  the  baccalaureate  before  the  Faculty 
and  students  of  Centre  College,  DanviUe,  Ky. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  and  a  trastee  of  Lane 
Seminary. 
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WHAT  TO  THINK  OF  CHINA. 

In  these  dreadful  hours  of  suspense,  when 
frightful  possibility  has  become  little  less  than 
certainty,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  China  except 
with  horror  and  utter  condemnation.  Last 
Sunday  morning  Dr.  George  Alexander  forcibly 
said,  “Barbarism  has  slammed  the  door  in  the 
face  of  civilization,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
divine  what  is  going  on  behind  it;’’  and  even 
without  the  appalling  glimpse  into  the  fright¬ 
ful  mystery  behind  that  closed  door,  given  to 
the  public  on  the  morning  after  the  words  were 
uttered,  it  is  hard  to  think  calmly  and  reasona¬ 
bly  of  a  people  who  thus  with  inconsequent 
cruelty  bar  the  way  of  progress  and  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization. 

Tet  even  in  this  hour  of  appalled  suspense 
and  just  indignation  it  ought  to  be  possible  for 
Christians  to  think  soberly  of  the  causes  of 
this  uprising  in  “The  Middle  Kingdom’’  A  few 
short  months  ago  all  Christendom  was  congratu¬ 
lating  itself  on  the  “open  door’’  of  China. 
Now  that  door  has  been  ruthlessly  “slammed 
in  the  face  of  civilization,’’  and  with  many 
atrocities  a  peculiarly  hopeful  movement  of 
progress  has  been  checked.  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  such  conduct,  even  in  China. 

In  the  study  of  the  cause  there  can  be  no 
better  guide  than  the  missionaries  whose  lives 
have  bnen  spent  in  the  country,  and  who  have 
learned  to  read  the  nature  of  the  people  and 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Indeed,  we  are  sadly 
saying  to  one  imothe^  now,  If  the  Western 
ministers  had  but  heeded  the  warnings  of  the 
missionaries  much  of  past  and  present  agony 
might  have  been  averted.  Our  minister  was 
warned  by  our  missionary,  Charles  A.  Killie, 
the  French  Catholic  bishop  warned  his  govern¬ 
ment.  They  knew  whereof  they  affirmed,  their 
contact  with  native  Christians  being  close  and 
intelligent ;  but  the  cry  of  ‘ '  wolf’  ’  oft  repeated 
in  past  times  was  little  heeded ;  and  indeed, 
who  that  does  not  thoroughly  know  the  Chinese 
could  believe  that  the  murder  of  envoys  was 
possible? 

In  an  able  review  of  the  situation  which  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Brown  contributes  to  this  week’s 
issue  of  The  Great  Bound  World,  he  points  out 
that  the  underlying  cause  of  the  present  com¬ 
motion  is  the  extreme  natural  conservatism  of 
the  Chinese  as  acted  upon  by  three  unfamiliar 
forces  with  which  in  comparatively  recent 
times  it  has  been  brought  in  contact— com- 
meroe,  politics  and  Christianity.  It  needs 
hardly  to  be  explained  that  the  commerce  and 
politics  to  which  Dr.  Brown  refers  are  Chris¬ 
tian  commerce  and  politics,  that  is,  they  are 
the  commercial  and  political  intercourse  of 
Christian’peoples  with  China;  and  that  the 
Christianity  to  which  he  refers  is  in  fact  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  All  who  read  the  papers  know 
that  of  late  there  has  been  much  animadver¬ 
sion  upon  missionaries  as  the  near  or  remote 
cause  of  the  uprising.  The  writers  of  such 
animadversions  would  And  Dr  Brown’s  article 
wholesome  reading ;  but  it  needs  not  such  read¬ 
ing,  it  needs  only  a  little  reflection  upon  uni- 
venally  known  teots,  to  make  evident  that  m 
Dr.  Brown  says,  the  history  of  both  the  com- 


meroial  and  the  political  dealings  of  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  with  China  “is  not  altogether 
pleasant  reading.’’  The  history  of  the  past 
three  years,  with  Russia,  Germany,  France 
and  England  securing  for  themselves  large 
portions  of  Chinese  territory  with  small  regard 
for  the  rights  or  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
for  thousands  of  years  have  owned  this  great 
country,  will  go  far  to  explain  the  present 
bitter  anti-foreign  sentiment. 

The  force  which  Dr.  Brown  most  signifl- 
oantly  calls  Christianity,  as  a  third,  and  not 
one  with  Western  commerce  and  politics,  is 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  those  in¬ 
fluences  brought  by  Christian  missionaries  to 
bear  upon  China  in  the  “ninety- three  years 
since  the  pioneer,  B  >bert  Morrison,  gained  en¬ 
trance  to  China.’’  The  bare  record  of  what 
missionaries  have  done  since  then— “1,551  mis¬ 
sionary  schools  and  colleges,  23  mission  print¬ 
ing  presses,  32  magazines  and  newspapers,  124 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  treating  last  year 
1,700,452  patients,  and  32  orphanages,  found¬ 
ling,  leper,  blind,  and  deaf-mute  asylums’’ 
—makes  it  idle  to  say  that  these  are  not  more 
accurately  representative  of  Christianity  than 
the  “prodigal  son”  lives  of  the  majority  of 
Caucasian  commercial  residents  in  China,  or 
the  unscrupulous  cutting  and  carving  of  Chi¬ 
nese  territory  for  their  own  beneflt  by  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  worse  than 
idle,  it  is  stultifying,  to  say  that  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  missionaries,  and  not  the 
selfishness  of  traders  and  politicians,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Chinese  uprising. 

No,  let  ns  think  more  fairly  of  the  Chinese 
people  notwithstanding  their  atrocities,  more 
humbly  of  Christendom,  notwithstanding  all 
that  it  is  vicariously  suffering  in  the  persons 
of  its  representatives.  And  let  ns  even  now, 
in  blackest  gloom,  think  hopefully  of  the  future 
of  China.  “Awful  as  the  time  may  be  to  the 
individuals  involved,’’  says  Dr.  Brown,  “the 
issue  is  not  for  one  moment  in  doubt.  .  .  . 
With  all  its  admixture  of  greed,  selfishness  and 
violence  the  fact  remains  that  the  forces 
operating  in  China  to-day  include  the  vital 
regenerative  element  for  the  world,  and  after 
the  tumult  of  this  present  time  shall  have 
passed,  it  will  be  found  that  China  will  be 
opdned  as  never  before  to  the  infiuences  of  our 
Christian  civilization.’’  God  reigns,  though 
the  heathen  rage. 

And  there  is  a  large  body  of  Chinese  people 
of  whom  our  thought  to-day  should  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  tender  and  sympathetic.  All  that  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrs  in  past  ages  have  suffered  in  wit¬ 
ness  of  their  faith  these  Christian  Chinese  are 
suffering  or  may  suffer  now.  There  are  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  them,  and  they  have 
literally  no  helper  in  these  trying  times — “not 
even  the  poor  defense  of  legations  and  marines,  ’’ 
says  Dr.  Brown  in  an  article  just  prepared  for 
the  forthcoming  Assembly  Herald,  “while  no 
foreign  government  is  particularly  interested 
in  them.  .  .  .  These  Chinese  Christians  are 
scattered  all  over  the  Empire,  exposed  to  the 
unrestrained  fury  of  the  mobs.  Many  have 
already  been  killed,  while  others  are  hunted 
fugitives  and  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things.’’  These  Christian  Chinese  are  our 
brethren.  Let  ns  think  of  them  with  tender¬ 
ness,  with  sympathy,  with  fervent  prayer  that 
in  the  fiery  trial  which  is  now  trying  them 
they  may  be  oonsoions  of  the  presence  of  Him 
who  has  made  ns  both  one,  breaking  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  ns  and  them. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  great  movement,  like  a  ship,  must  “find 
itself’’ ;  it  is  very  likely  te  do  this  in  periods 
of  stress  and  storm.  The  impulse  which  forty- 
three  years  ago  brought  together  thirty-eight 
earnest  men]  and  women  to  enroll  themselves 


in  a  National  Teachers’  Association  was  pro¬ 
phetic;  but  the  movement  may  be  said  to 
have  “found  itself’’  last  week  in  Charleston, 
when  thousands  of  teachers  and  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation,  in  conference  assembled,  after  declar¬ 
ing  as  among  its  principles  opposition  to  the 
“trader”  and  the  “spoil  seeker”  and  pledging 
itself  to  the  “absolutely  non-political  and  non¬ 
sectarian  conduct  of  the  work  entrusted  to  it,  ’  ’ 
put  themselves  thus  on  record:  “We  support 
cordially  every  effort  to  elevate  the  profession 
of  teaching  by  raising  the  standards  for  en¬ 
trance  to  it,  by  promoting  educational  scholar¬ 
ship  and  by  providing  for  stability  of  tenure 
and  for  adequate  compensation.”  “We  wish 
by  every  legitimate  means  to  aid  the  invalua¬ 
ble  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  we 
ask  that  it  receive  such  support  from  Congress 
as  will  enable  it  to  perform  with  fullest  effi¬ 
ciency  the  tasks  entrusted  to  it.  ’  ’ 

“  The  past  year  has  brought  to  our  country 
new  and  grave  responsibilities  and  has  opened 
before  it  new  and  difficult  opportunities.  With 
a  courage  born  of  high  hope  and  confidence  in 
democracy,  the  nation’s  schools  and  school¬ 
masters  will  assume  their  full  share  of  ,the 
burden  so  suddenly  imposed  upon  our  citizen¬ 
ship  and  will  contribute  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  the  wise,  patriotic  and  demo¬ 
cratic  solution  of  the  problems  which  confront 
us  as  a  people.  ’  ’ 

The  growth  of  the  Association  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  features  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  Though  beginning  with 
thirty-eight  charter  members,  the  next  year, 
1858,  only  five  of  them  found  it  possible  to 
meet  in  Cincinnati.  But  public  interest  was 
already  awake.  A  large  audience  greeted  them, 
eager  to  learn  what  they  had  to  teach,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  convention  seventy-five  mem¬ 
bers  were  enrolled.  ,,In  1870  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  the  name  was  changed  to  the  National 
Educational  Association.  Last  year  at  Los 
Angeles  13,656  were  present,  and  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  is  now  over  16,000. 

It  is  a  significant  and  deeply  interesting  fact 
that  though  not  connected  with  the  National 
Association  the  first  National  Coferenoe  of  Re¬ 
ligions  Education  was  held  in  Charleston  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week.  No  less  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  among  the  topics  treated  by  the 
former,  among  which  Indian  Education  and  the 
Education  of  the  Colored  People  were  promi¬ 
nent,  the  subject  of  Religions  Education  took 
an  important  place.  The  enthusiasm  and  the 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  which  are  reported  as 
having  characterized  the  Convention  will  no 
doubt  contribute  much  to  the  realization  of  the 
hopes  of  the^best  people  in  the  South,  who  are 
looking  for  broader  conceptions  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  schoolmaster.  ' '  What  we 
have  needed  in  educational  work  more  than 
anything  else  on  the  part  of  the  public,”  says 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  “has  been  a 
self-appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the  South¬ 
ern  field,  and  the  co-operation  of  those  who 
live  and  work  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
with  ns  in  meeting  the  difficulties  and  over¬ 
coming  the  obstacles  to  Southern  educational 
development  and  progress.  There  is  no  part 
of  this  country  where  the  schoolmaster  is  more 
needed  than  in  the  South,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  overturning  our  history  and  traditions,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  people  of  the 
South  more  competent  to  deal  with  their  own 
difficulties  in  the  broadest  public  spirit  ”  With 
such  wishes  and  aspirations  all  far-seeing  and 
considerate  persons  at  the  North  will  sympa¬ 
thize. 


The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey  D.D.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
will  preach  next  Sunday  morning  in  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  Chapman’s),  West 
End  Avenue  and  Ninty -first  street 
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WHAT  PAiJi<  woDiiD  DO.  lu  UBO  by  our  brethren  of  the  OhuToh  of  SootlAud.  knowledge  to  escape  its  more  serious  physical 

In  a  forcible  and  striking  sermon  on  Sunday  Inadvertently,  no  doubt,  and  entirely  without  consequences.  The  high  tension  of  a  great 
last.  Dr.  George  B.  Spalding  of  Rochester  con*  perceiving  that  such  might  be  the  result.  Dr.  assembly  tells  also  on  the  spirit.  High  enthn- 
demned  the  recent  utterance  of  Lord  Salisbury  Warfield’s  refusal  to  serve  on  this  Oommittee  siasms  are  played  for  by  convention  managers, 
to  the  effect  that  missionaries  ought  to  sacri*  (he  being,  as  all  are  glad  to  recognize,  precisely  and  when  all  is  over  the  reactions  are  not 
fioe  their  rights  of  citizenship  when  they  go  the  man  of  commanding  ability  and  reputation  healthful.  Tired  people  ought  not  to  take 
among  foreign  people  to  preach  Ohristianity,  that  Dr.  DeWitt  describes),  tends,  so  far  as  hi*  much  convention  exercise;  rest  and  recreation 
assuming  all  the  risk  of  the  divine  work  and  infinence  goes,  to  cast  upon  the  Assembly's  ao-  require  some  large  degree  of  quiet  We  shall 
submitting  without  complaint  or  protest  to  tion  the  aspersion  of  partisanship,  and  to  send  find  no  fault  with  "conventioners”  who  often 
persecution,  suffering  and  death.  it  down  to  history  in  a  distorted  light 

“There  is  nothing  in  Christ’s  commission  to 
his  missionaries  and  nothing  in  any  true  idea  *  •-  ■  '  '  '  v-  ..i'  --. 

of  Christian  heroism,’’  said  Dr.  Spalding, 

"that  debars  servants  of  Christ  from  the  full 
exercise  of  their  civil  privileges  or  which 
lessens  to  any  degree  the  obligpation  of  the  full 
and  last  protection  to  them  in  every  true  and 
wise  prosecution  of  their  sacred  work.’’ 

Dr.  Spalding  appealed  to  the  example  of  Paul 
who  not  only  was  saved  from  death  by  his  asser¬ 
tion  of  citizenship  but  vindicated  and  glorified 
the  majesty  of  Borne  among  these  heathen  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  to  the  honor  of  the  proud  empire 
that  her  name  was  not  invoked  in  vain. 

“Oh,  the  miserable  muttering  that  is  being 
whispered  against  the  missionaries  I  Shame  on 
yon,  Englishmen  I  Shame  on  yon,  Americans  I 
Where  would  yon  have  been  to-day  had  not  the 
early  Christians  invaded  ancient  Gaul  and 
Britain  with  the  light  and  purity  and  love  and 
liberty  of  Ohristianity?  Without  the  Chris* 
tian  missionaries  we  should  to-day  be  living  in 
the  very  midnight  of  terror  and  superstition, 
of  unmentionable  pollution  and  cruelty. 

“I  am  not  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Paul 
would  do  as  a  missionary  to-day.  He  would 
be  there  in  China  at  the  head  of  those  noble 
missionaries,  commissioned  by  God  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature  and  every  people. 

He  would  be  ready  for  i>ersecntioD,  imprison¬ 
ment  and  even  death,  but  not  until  he  had 
asserted  his  rights  of  citizenship.  ...  As  the 


INFORMATION  WANTBD. 

[We  are  glad  to  insert  the  following  and  hope 
it  will  meet  a  prompt  response.  — Bo.  Evan.  ] : 

If  a  member  or  the  pastor  of  any  church 
which  in  the  past  has  raised  a  church  debt 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Edward  Kimball  will 
give  the  name  of  such  church,  and  the  address 
of  its  present  pastor,  there  will  be  sent  him  by 
return  mail  an  important  and  interesting  piece 
of  information.  Address  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Humphrey  D.D.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES 

Interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  James  O’Connor  (142 
West  Twenty-first  street) 
is  gradually  and  soundly  increasing.  It  is  not 
confined  to  Catholics,  but  Protestauts  who  at¬ 
tend  no  church  are  cordially  invited.  Last 
Thursday  the  Archbishop  called  at  the  Mission 
for  a  conference  which  lasted  two  hours.  Pas¬ 
tor  O’Connor  will  be  in  town  all  summer  ex¬ 
cept  during  his  attendance  at  the  Northfield 
(Conference  in  August,  when  his  place  will  be 


ChrUt’a 

Mission 


martyrdom  of  Paul  was  triumphant,  so  it  will 
be  in  China.  There  has  been  no  flinching,  not 
even  the  feeblest  cry  from  the  strong  men  and 
women  and  from  maidens  as  pure  as  the 
mother  of  him  they  adored,  as  the  Are  has 
devoured  them  or  as  the  sword  has  cleaved 
them  limb  from  limb.  If  the  story  of  death  is  to 
be  told  it  will  be  the  story  of  songs  triumphant, 
of  the  flash  of  descending  crowns  and  the  songs 
of  welcoming  angels.  ’  ’ 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  printing  anything  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  John  DeWitt,  and  his  letter 
on  another  page  will  be  read  with  interest. 
We  long  ago  solicited  the  co-operation  of  Dr. 
DeWitt’s  pen,  and  not  in  vain  as  our  prospec¬ 
tus  for  the  year  testified,  albeit  he  has  not  yet 
found  time  to  write  the  promised  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  Old  Testament  criticism.  With  regard 
to  his  present  communication,  it  leaves  ns  still 
regretting  that  Dr.  Warfield  failed  to  appre¬ 
hend  both  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  in¬ 
volved  in  an  invitation  to  serve  on  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee.  Dr.  Warfield  was  chosen 
precisely  because  he  deprecates  Revision.  The 
Assembly,  as  Dr.  DeWitt  observes,  stands  com- 


We  were  not  aware,  when  we  urged  the 
brethren  to  “Let  the  Presbyteries  alone,’’ 
what  Presbytery  it  was  that  we  were  criticis¬ 
ing.  The  rescript  came  to  this  desk,  as  it  was 
published,  in  blank.  Now  we  learn,  as  our 
readers  do,  by  the  pen  of  our  valued  friend 
and  too-seldom  contributor,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
T.  Carter,  that  the  deprecated  action  was 
that  of  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  Having  care¬ 
fully  read,  marked  and  inwardly  digested  Mr. 
Carter’s  article  we  confess  that  we  are  of  the 
same  opinion  still.  The  Assembly  has  “done 
something.  ’  ’  It  has  even  said  ‘ '  let  ns  do  this,  ’  ’ 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  the  Presby¬ 
teries  will  do  it,  if  they  are  let  alone.  “Ser« 
ions  consideration’’  is  precisely  what  the 
whole  church  has  been  asked  to  engage  in. 
There  is  no  danger  of  “five  hundred  sugges¬ 
tions’  ’  to  the  General  Assembly ;  there  can  be 
only  four,  unless  some  Presbytery  wander  from 
the  point,  and  from  the  four  it  will  not^  be  an 
impossible  thing  to  discern  precisely  what  the 
Church  desires.  Certainly  there  was  nothing 
“magisterial,  dictatorial  or  mandatory’’  in  the 
request  of  Nassau  Presbytery;  it  simply  ap¬ 
pears  to  ns  to  have  been  unnecessary. 


supplied  and  the  work  go  on  as  usual,  with 
daily  conferences  in  the  office  and  evangelistic 
services  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  evening  at 
7.46. 

Mr.  James  Oscar  Boyd  was 
Ordination  at  the  ordained  in  his  home  church 
First  Ohnrch.  o  j  s..  t  « 

Sunday  afternoon,  June  8. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Oscar  Boyd,  for  many 
years  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Board.  A  graduate  of  Princeton,  he  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  his 
theological  Alma  Mater.  A  scholarly  article 
from  his  pen  in  the  last  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Review  testifies  to  his  marked  ability. 

St.  James  Presbyterian 
Colored  .  218  West  Thirty- seo- 

Presbyterian  Btreet,  is  One  of  the 

youngest  churches  in  Presbytery,  having  been 
organized  only  five  years  ago  under  the  most 
difficult  circnmsances.  Its  growth  has  been 
steady,  substantial  and  harmonious,  and  last 
year  was  its  most  prosperous  year.  During 
this  year  30  persons  united  with  the  church. 
The  Sabbath-school  and  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  did  good  service.  The  revised  roll 
shows  an  active  membership  of  182.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  scanty  means  contributed  toward 


mitted  to  nothing  except  to  the  faithful  en¬ 
deavor  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Church. 
To  this  end  it  properly  invoked  the  aid  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  representative  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  It  prejudged  nothing,  prophesied 
nothing.  So  far  as  the  Assembly’s  action  is 
concerned  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
outcome  of  the  inquiry  will  not  be  an  over¬ 
whelming  call  for  “no  revision. ’’  The  course 
taken  by  Dr.  Warfield  logically  argues  that 
there  is  in  the  Church  no  such  sentiment ;  that 
Dr.  Warfield  (and  Dr.  DeWitt  as  he  here 
states)  stand  alone  in  deprecating  Revision. 
We  venture  to  believe  that  they  are  mistaken. 


Summer  conventions  are  an  onts^owth  of  an 
easy  and  rapid  transit  across  the  continent. 
Where  we  once  had  *  ‘  county  conferences,  ’  ’  we 
now  have  state  and  national  conventions,  in 
which  thousands  take  the  place  of  tens  and 
other  thousands  are  merely  away  for  a  good 
time.  The  railways  are  liberal  with  their 
excursion  tickets  to  and  from  the  places  of 
meeting,  and  the  members  of  families  and  the 
membership  of  churches  go  together  and  return 
refreshed.  We  congratulate  this  army  of  young 
and  old  on  their  ostensible  mission,  and  wish 
them  every  good  and  joy. 


the  support  of  the  oh  arch  $2,000  or  an  average 
of  $166.66  per  month.  The  church  closed  the 
year  with  a  balance  of  $452. 96  in  the  treasury. 
About  $2,000  was  raised  toward  a  church 
building.  The  trustees  now  hold  $15,000  in 
ash  and  pledges  for  this  purpose.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  P.  Butler  Thompkins,  feels  greatly 
encouraged.  A  well  ordered  and  equipped 
church  edifice  is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour. 
Mr.  Constant  A.  Andrews,  638  Madison  Avenue, 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund.  It  la 
the  opportunity  of  the  Ohristian  public  and 
especially  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  to  do 
effective  work  among  the  colored  brethren  of 


that  a  large  number  desire  no  revision  nor  a  new  We  have  one  word  of  caution.  Convention  the  North,  and  those  who  are  continually  oom- 


Oreed,  but  do  desire  an  enabling  act  such  as  is  life  is  a  weariness  of  which  few  have  sufficient  ing  to  ns  from  the  South. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

THE  CRIMINAL  AND  HOW  TO  TREIT  HIM.* 

It  ia  now  forty  yeara  and  more  ainoe  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker  warned  the  American  people  that 
they  were  developing  a  dangerona  olaaa.  Every 
Oenana  report  ainoe  haa  deepened  that  note  of 
alarm.  For  more  than  twenty  yeara  the  dan- 
gerona  olaaa  haa  been  recognized  aa  a  diatinotly 
criminal  claaa  and  ita  nnmbera  and  ratio  to  the 
population  have  been  increaaing,  in  aome  in- 
atanoea,  faater  than  the  popnlation  itself.  The 
penal  system  does  not  check  crime.  There 
are  even  reasons  to  believe  that  many  of  onr 
jails  are  nnraeries  of  crime  and  that  the  prison 
system  so  far  fails  of  its  object  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  prisoners  come  ont  of  jail  with  the  crim¬ 
inal  character  more  deeply  fixed  on  them  when 
they  went  in. 

All  this  has  invested  with  painful  and  press¬ 
ing  interest  the  whole  treatment  of  criminals. 
The  reanlts  which  have  already  rewarded  the 
attention  given  to  this  subject  are  most  encour¬ 
aging.  They  have  been  carried  so  far  as  not 
only  to  awaken  a  new  hope,  but  as  to  indicate 
that  we  have  been  on  the  wrong  path  alto¬ 
gether,  a  path  which  was  fore-doomed  to  run 
deeper  into  trouble  the  longer  it  was  followed, 
and  which  committed  society  to  the  fatal  error 
of  concentrating  so  much  energy  on  punish¬ 
ment  as  to  have  lost  eight  of  the  opportunities 
for  correction. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  ia  no 
sentimentalist.  He  is  not  absorbed  in  helpless 
pity.  His  message  is  not  intended  to  arouse 
an  idle  interest  in  the  unhappy  class  of  whom 
he  writes.  He  has  studied  the  criminal  deeply 
and  in  close  scientific  inspeotion.  He  has 
mastered  the  new  literature  and  statistic, 
which  is  so  full,  voluminous,  and  exhaustive 
as  to  make  a  new  science  by  itself.  In  the  in¬ 
troduction,  Professor  Lombroso,  the  first  of 
living  authorities  on  the  subject,  refers  to  his 
wo^  in  terms  of  commendation  which  are  all 
the  more  remarkable  aa  Mr.  Drahma  does  not 
hesitate  to  differ  with  the  Professor  at  more 
than  one  critical  point. 

The  whole  book  is  a  testimony  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  judgments.  It  is,  for  example, 
free  from  the  determinism,  fatalism  and 
materialism  which  leave  the  Italian  writer 
under  such  deep  suspicion.  Mr.  Drahms’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  society  shares  responsibility  for 
what  he  is,  with  the  criminal  himself— not  to 
the  extent  of  relieving  him  from  responsibility 
for  his  crime,  but  to  the  extent  of  being  bound 
to  do  what  can  be  done  to  give  him  every 
chance  to  relieve  himself  from  the  criminal 
character  and  start  a  frM  man  and  a  good  citi¬ 
zen. 

The  book  opens  with  a  study  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  crime  and  passes  to  consider  criminal 
identification  by  type,  the  psychology  of  crime, 
its  origin,  the  instinctive,  hereditary  and 
habitual  criminal,  the  single  offenders,  juve¬ 
nile  offenders,  reformatories  and  the  other  im¬ 
portant  topics  and  aspects  of  the  one  subject. 
The  closing  chapter  is  a  summary  review  which 
alone  justifies  the  book  and  which  readers  not 
particularly  up  in  the  details  and  technology  of 
penology  will  find  a  luminous  introduction  to 
the  subject. 

Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  than  the 
material  Mr.  Drdhms  has  collected,  the  facts 
and  statistics  of  the  oase  and  the  moral  results 
of  long  experience  with  criminals,  in  jail  and 
ont  of  jail,  as  telling  against  the  common  penal 
system  and  showing  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
broken  down.  This  material,  strong  as  it  is, 
might  be  presented  in  a  more  telling  way. 
The  table  of  woik  and  values  on  page  844  is 

*  The  Criminsl.  His  Personnel  and  Environment.  A 
seientlfle  study  by  A^nst  DrShme,  chaplain,  San 
Ausnstin  Prison,  CaDfomia.  (The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  IS.00.) 


lamentably  incomplete.  The  table  of  death 
sentences  and  executions  on  page  869  is  nearly 
useless.  The  ratios  to  the  population  are  not 
given  at  all  and  the  loose  statement  as  to  mur¬ 
ders  in  this  country  is  worse  than  nothing  at 
alL  In  other  oases  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
between  what  years,  or  for  what  term,  longer 
or  shorter,  the  statistics  apply. 

Ratios  are  the  teiling  witnesses  in  all  these 
oases  which  settle  the^matter,  and  g(x>d  as  Mr. 
Drahms’s  work  is  it  would  be  vastly  improved 
in  cogent  force  by  a  little  more  attention  to 
matters  of  this  nature.  Still  as  it  stands,  and 
overlooking  some  infelicities  of  English  style, 
all  prison  and  penal  code  reformers  will  thank 
him  for  his  work.  He  makes  ont  clearly  what 
the  trouble  is,  why  it  is  a  trouble  and  that  it 
comes  from  a  bad  system.  He  shows  how  the 
prisons  fail,  and  how  the  law  fails,  back  of  the 
prisons,  and  why.  He  shows  what  has  been 
done  under  the  probation  system  and  the  in¬ 
determinate  sentence  and  what  reason  there  is 
to  believe  that  hope  of  solving  the  criminal 
problem  lies  in  this  line.  Onr  criminal  prob¬ 
lem  will  not  be  solved  until  an  industrial, 
civic,  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  life 
opens  its  possibilities  to  all  corrigible  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  until  the  incorrigible  are  wholly 
separated  from  the  corrigible  and  placed  in 
confinement  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

OuB  Pbesidbnts  and  How  We  Make  Them- 
Harper  and  Brothers.  |3. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
books  of  the  year.  The  author,  Ool.  McOlnre 
LL.D.,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  has 
for  the  last  twenty- five  years  been  perhaps  the 
beet  informed  man  in  the  ooAntry  as  to  all 
the  inner  currents  of  political  activity.  No 
man  has  had  a  broader  acquaintance  with  the 
public  men  of  his  time,  nor  enjoyed  more  of 
their  confidence  or  been  more  freely  admitted 
behind  the  scenes.  These  sketches  of  the 
Presidential  elections  are  admirably  drawn 
from  the  first  in  1789.  Some  of  the  eleotion- 
histories  of  the  early  times  are  full  of  thrill¬ 
ing  interest.  As  a  great  admirer  uf  Mr. 
Blaine,  Ool.  MoOlure  tells  the  story  of  his 
failure  at  two  conventions,  of  his  nomination 
and  defeat  in  1884,  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
admiration  and  regret.  He  presents  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  struggle  in  1880  between  the 
friends  of  Gen.  Grant,  to  bring  him  forward 
for  a  third  time,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  and  of  the 
final  nomination  of  Mr.  Garfield.  Ool.  Mo¬ 
Olure  believed  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  elected  in 
1876  and  counted  out  by  fraudulent  returns 
dianaged  in  the  main  by  Secretary  Oameron. 
He  tells  the  story  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  volume  contains  the  history  of  every  nom¬ 
inating  convention  of  all  parties,  with  their 
platforms ;  complete  tables  of  every  ballot  taken 
in  the  conventions,  and  of  the  popuiar  vote 
in  every  election.  It  thus  develops  the  whole 
process  of  presidential  nominations,  the  can¬ 
vas  and  final  election,  and  does  it  from  an 
inside  point  of  view,  with  a  fulness  of  per¬ 
sonal  acqusdntanoe  which  very  few  enjoy, 
and  a  frankness  which  is  not  always  practiced 
by  politicians.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  all  the  Presidents. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Men  with  the  Bark  On,  by  Frederic  Reming¬ 
ton.  A  man,  who  like  Mr.  Remington,  has 
been  successively  a  cowboy  and  stockman  on  a 
ranch,  then  illustrator  for  magazines,  then 
artist,  author  and  sculptor,  should  know  some¬ 
thing  about  his  fellow  men,  and  in  this  late 
collection  of  short  stories  he  shows  a  fine  feel¬ 
ing  for  men  of  the  rough  type,  which  he  so 
well  likes  to  portray.  A  number  of  Mr.  Rem¬ 
ington’s  experiences  in  the  Spanish-Amerioan 
war  are  included  in  the  volume.  The  story 
of  Oestrioher,  the  orderly- trumpeter,  in  “They 
Bore  a  Hand,’’  brings  a  warm  glow  to  one’s 


heart  and  a  feeling  of  much  satisfaction  that 
such  devotion  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
story  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

We  have  quite  an  array  of  volumes  suited  to 
hot  weather  diversion,  and  gladly  share  a 
knowledge  of  their  contents  with  onr  less  fortu¬ 
nate  readers.  Among  them  are  two  volumes 
of  short  stories,'  varied  in  their  scope  and  sub¬ 
ject  but  both  showing  that  there  are  many 
scenes  of  pathos  and  fun  to  be  found  in  most 
unlikely  places.  Toomey  and  Others  brings  us 
some  sketches  from  the  way  the  “other  half’’ 
live  in  the  great  city.  The  portrayal  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Shackleton  is  vivid,  at  times  [almost  too 
vivid.  But  he  has  so  mingled  the  emotions 
that  he  has  maintained  the  verisimilitude  of 
life.  Blackwell’s  Island  and  the  slums  fhmiEh 
the  theatres  of  most  of  his  ten  stories,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  both  guides  the 

writer’s  facile  pen.  (Scribner.  $1.26  ) - 

The  Strength  of  Oideon  takes  ns  to  sunnier 
climes  and  to  duskier  heroes,  for  Gideon,  with 
his  black  skin,  was  a  hero  though  he  never 
used  a  gun  or  sword  or  spear.  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar  needs  no  extended  introduction,  and 
no  words  of  praise  from  ns.  His  twenty  stories 
of  life  among  the  colored  people  are  not  only 
interesting  in  the  extreme,  but  are  artistic, 
and  are  the  author’s  own  best  introduction  and 

guarantee.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.26.) - Three 

or  four  volumes  of  longer  stories  give  room 
for  choice  of  both  scene  and  subject.  Red  Blood 
and  Blue  sounds  sanguinary,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  is  peaceable,  even  a  threatened  fisticuff- 
duel  ending  amicably  and  to  the  manifest  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  concerned.  Harrison  Robertson  tells 
a  tale  of  the  South,  and  carries  his  heroes 
through  many  and  varied  scenes,  but  with 
the  ability  of  the  story-teller  he  brings  them 
all  out  again  safely  at  the  proper  place  and  to 
-a  successful  conclusion.  (Scribner.  $1.60.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen’s  Reign  of  Law  prom¬ 
ises  to  eclipse  The  Ohoir  Invisible  and  A  Ken¬ 
tucky  Cardinal. 

No  better  personal  sketches  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  for  both  parties  have  appeared 
than  those  given  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
July. 

Railway  Development  in  China,  a. fine  paper 
in  McClure's  Magazine  for  July,  by  William 
Barclay  Parsons,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Development  Company,  will  have  a  mourn¬ 
ful  interest  at  this  time. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Scxsiety 
issue  in  pamphlet  form  a  monograph  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  W.  Bakeman  D.D.  on  the  “Over¬ 
valuation  of  the  critical  element  and  its  danger 
in  ministerial  education. ’’  A  shot  which  hits 
the  centre. 

Pearson's  Magazine  since  the  June  number 
has  been  trying  what  such  a  magazine  could 
do  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  good  roads.  The 
July  number  carries  on  the  argument  and 
makes  ont  a  strong  and  telling  oase.  Let  the 
people  read  the  Pearson's  and  they  will  have 
the  roads. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company  are  to  publish  at 
once  a  Biography  of  Joel  Dorman  Steele,  whose 
phenomenal  success  as  a  teacher  and  with  his 
text  books  gave  him  a  fortune  with  which  his 
public-spirited  wife  has  built  and  equipped  a 
hospital  at  their  home  in  Elmira  and  founded 
professorships  in  Syracuse  University,  in  his 
memory. 

The  article  in  the  July  North  American  by 
the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  is  a 
pathetic  indication  of  the  sudden  surprise 
which  has  startled  and  overwhelmed  his  gov¬ 
ernment  as  it  has  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
this  paper  he  goes  on  blandly  and  calmly  point¬ 
ing  ont  how  China  and  the  United  States  can 
be  helpful  to  each  other. 

George  Cary  Eggleston,  brother  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward,  author  of  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster, 
has  oome  ont  with  a  book  full  of  the  spirit  of 
“Hooeierdom,”  The  Last  of  the  Flat  Boats. 
Lieut.  -OoL  Alexander  MoKensie,  United  States 
Engineer,  has  illustrated  it  with  a  map  of  the 
navigable  parts  of  the  Mississippi  system.  The 
Lotlwops,  Boston,  publish  it 
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THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 

'  We  know  that  in  the  wilderness  of  tempta¬ 
tion^  the  tempter,  vanquished,  departed  from 
Jesns,  but  only  for  a  $ea»on  (Lake  iv.  18). 
How, .often  onr  Lord  was  called  to  pass  through 
the  dreadful  ordeal  of  Satanic  temptation  we 
do  notj  know,  but  apparently  the  objection  of 
Peter,^to^tbe  submission  of  his  Master  to  the 
will  of God,  as  we  learned  in  onr  last  lesson 
(Matt.  zvi.  22),  was  one  of  these  times.  Every¬ 
thing  'shows  that  Peter’s  remonstrance  took 
deep^hold  upon  Jesus ;  the  sharp  reproof  with 
its  'dreadful  suggestion  (vs.  28),  the  imme- 
diately^following  discourse  on  the  necessity  of 
bearing  the  ;  cross  and  losing  the  life,  the  for¬ 
ward  look  to  the  recompense  awaiting  not  his 
disciples  only  but  himself — the  coming  of  the 
Son^of^Man  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the 
angels — all^point  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
shaken  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  Peter’s 
suggestion.  Apart  then  (zvii.  1)  he  needed  to 
be,  not]  for  their  sake  but  for  his  own;  the 
shadow^of^Gethsemane  lay  dark  upon  his  soul. 

THE  LESSON. 

Luke  ix.  28-86. 

Golden  Text.  — This  is  my  beloved  Son ;  hear 
him.— Luke  iz.  85. 

Verse  28.  It  was  therefore  for  his  own  sake 
far  more]than  for  that  of  his  three  most  inti¬ 
mate  disciples  that  that  mysterious  event,  the 
Transfiguration,  occurred.  The  night  of  prayer 
upon  the  mountain  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
a  nighty  of..agony.  His  disciples  had  utterly 
failed Jto}  understand  “the  law  of  the  cross.’’ 
Shall  we  wonder  if  he  himself,  who  months 
later  than  this  prayed  in  agony;  If  it  he  postible 
let  this  cup  pass,  was  at  this  earlier  jteriod  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  dark  suggestion  that  the 
clearly  foreseen  cross  was  a  token  that  he  was 
not  the  expected  and  promised  One? 

Verse^29.  Surely  the  Transfiguration  gave 
a  three-fold  witness  which  answered  directly 
to  this  doubt,  if  it  existed;  a  three- fold  wit¬ 
ness  that  the  way  of  the  cross  was  the  true 
way  of  God’s  anointed  One.  First,  by  his  own 
glorification ;  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  tietore  all  worlds  shone  out  through  his 
mortal  frame. 

Verses  80,  81.  The  appearance  of  two  heav¬ 
enly  visitants  was  another  witness.  They  were 
representative  of  all  God’s  former  leading  of 
Israel  by  law  and  prophecy.  Their  appearance 
assured  Jesus  that  his  coming  death  (vs.  81) 
was,  in  the  upper  world  if  not  by  his  disciples, 
recognized  as  the  way,  not  of  defeat,  but  of 
glorification.  The  third  witness  was  (verse 
85)  the  open  approval  of  the  Father. 

Ver.«e  82.  That  this  vision  was  for  Jesns 
alone,  and  not  for  the  disciples,  is  clear.  It 
was  not  dull  stupidity  and  lack  of  sympathy 
which  made  the  eyes  of  the  three  disciples 
heavy  wi'h  >/  ep.  It  was  not  meant  that  the 
full  effulgence  of  the  vision  should  be  theirs. 
Its  retreating  glories  indeed  they  were  meant 
to  see,  but  the  supreme  moments  were  for  Jesus 
alone. 

Verse  88.  For  the  disciples  indeed  the  event 
had  anotner  meaning.  Peter’s  utterance  shows 
how  far  he  or  any  of  them  was  from  under¬ 
standing  the  teachings  of  Jesns  about  the 
kingdom  Ic  was  good  (opportune)  that  they 
were  there,  for  they  could  make  three  booths, 
for  their  Master  and  his  heavenly  visitants. 
This,  he  thought,  is  the  blissful  method  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Not  the  way  of  the  cross, 
not  dail}  eelf  denial,  not  losing  of  the  life  (vss. 
28,  24),  but  an  immediate  entrance  of  earth 
into  communion  with  heaven. 


Verse  84.  But  alas,  he  has  but  to  express 
this  desire  that  heaven  shall  begin  then  and 
there,  with  no  preparatory  discipline  of  serv¬ 
ice,  sorrow,  pain,  and  the  glory  vanishes. 

Verse  85.  For  him  the  voice  out  of  the 
cloud  is  a  voice  of  warning,  of  admonition ; 
that  Peter  who  chooses  the  way  of  ease,  not 
knowing  what  he  is  saying  (vs.  88)  must  hear 
him  who  has  been  teaching  his  disciples  the 
way  of  the  cross.  For  Peter  an  admonition ; 
but  for  Jesus  the  third  supreme  witness  of  his 
Messiahship,  the  third  supreme  assurance  of 
the  approval  and  the  constant  presence  of  the 
Father.  Henceforth  he  will  go  on  with  un¬ 
clouded  vision  to  meet  what  lies  before  him. 
From  this  time  he  can  set  his  face  steadfastly 
toward  Jerusalem  (vs.  51)  though  straight  be¬ 
fore  him  on  the  hill  of  Golgotha  loom  the 
cross.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  of  onr  Lord. 

Verse  86.  Their  silence  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  charge  of  Jesus,  (comp.  Matt.  xvii. 9).  What 
they  might  tell  would  not  be  understood,  and 
would  foster  misconception. 

The  mountain  on  which  this  scene  took  place 
was  almost  without  question  the  Panian  hill, 
a  high  spur  of  the  foothills  of  Hermon,  di¬ 
rectly  over  OsBsarea  Philippi.  Tradition  had 
for  fourteen  centuries  identified  the  spot  with 
Tabor,  southwest  of  Oapernanm;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  hint  in  the  Gospels  to  justify 
this  assumption.  Of  late  the  scene  has  been 
pretty  generally  transferred  to  Hermon,  but 
that  is  some  twenty-four  miles  farther  to  the 
northeast,  and  its  snowy  top  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  sought  by  Jesus.  There  was  time, 
indeed,  for  such  a  journey;  one  week  had 
elapsed  since  the  events  last  recorded  (lesson 
for  July  22).  Matthew  and  Mark  say  it  was 
six  days,  Luke  that  it  was  eight  days ;  both  are 
Jewish  expressions  for  a  week.  But  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  multitude  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  (vs.  87)  forbids  the  thought  of  so  inacces¬ 
sible  a  place 
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Camberers. 

July  S3.  The  vice  of  idleness.  Prov.  10:  4,  5,  86. 

84.  The  activities  of  the  Inactive.  Elccl.  10:18. 

85.  Work  a  necessity.  Prov.  6:  6-11:  80:  4. 

86.  Work  a  hlessing.  Prov.  13 :  11 ;  Eccles.  6-18. 

87.  Providing  for  one's  own.  John  19  :  85-87. 

88.  Using  opportunity.  John  8 :  1-7. 

89.  Topic.— Camberers  of  the  ground.  Luke  13:69, 
“America,  thy  name  is  opportunity.’’  Thou 

art  the  “fig  tree  planted  in  the  vinejard. ’’ 
No  other  trees,  overshadowing,  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  rob  thee  of  sunlight.  No  intertwin¬ 
ing  roots  have  sapped  thee  of  fertility.  Thy 
broad  acres,  varied  climate  and  products,  many 
and  rich  mines,  and  boundless  enterprises,  have 
been  the  magnet  to  draw  millions  of  people 
to  thy  shores.  Nor  need  we  marvel.  Israel, 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  never  forgot  that 
whilst  Oanaan  was  to  be  a  land  of  freedom,  she 
was  also  to  be  a  land  “fiowing  with  milk  and 
honey.’’  The  development  of  our  country  has 
also  meant  the  development  of  onr  people.  In 
God’s  providence,  the  fulness  of  our  time  did 
not  come  until  other  nations  had  learned  much 
by  experiment. 

To,  thy  shores  larger  freedom  lured  as  well  as 
richer  resource.  Here  Ohurch  and  state  be¬ 
came  CO  laborers,  not  co  partners.  Free  citi¬ 
zens  provided  free  schools,  and  guarded  a  free 
land,  in  order  that  there  might  be  freedom  of 
speech,  and  a  free  press.  If  now  and  then  lib¬ 
erty  has  seemed  to  border  on  license,  it  has 
only  been  for  a  little  time.  It  has  been  the 
creed  of  this  nation  that  all  the  people  can 
safeguard  rights  better  than  a  few  people. 
Therefore  with  all  their  blunders, 'they  have 
never  surrendered  this  power.  Nowhere  else 
can  despots  of  whatever  name  be  so  speedily 


and  oertainly  dethroned.  Ballots  which  fall 
as  gently  as  snowflakes  are  mightier  after  all 
than  bullets  which  rain  like  hail. 

The  charge  against  the  tree  is  not  that  its 
trunk  is  small,  or  its  leaves  few,  but  that  it  is 
barren.  Oharacter  is.olimax  and  crown.  Use¬ 
fulness  is  not  the  only  fruitfulness.  It  has  its 
place,  but  it  is  not  first  place.  Take  your  con¬ 
cordance  and  study  the  word  fruit.  “The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and  righteous¬ 
ness  and  truth.’’  “The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  ’  ’  “  Giv¬ 
ing  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and 
to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  tem¬ 
perance,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to 
patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity; 
for  if  these  things  be  in  yon,  and  abound,  they 
make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.’’  “Ye  have  your  fruit  in  holiness.’’ 
These  farther  words  from  the  lips  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  himself  have  an  ominous  sound.  “Every 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  he  taketh 
away.’’  “Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  oast  into  the 
fire.’’  Activity  is  no  substitute  for  fertility. 
Or  to  change  the  figure  and  yet  present  the 
same  truth,  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works  may 
glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  ’  ’  Parity 
of  heart  gains  power  from  God,  as  well  as  vision 
of  God.  At  the  same  time  that  it  enables  yon 
to  see  God;  it  also  enables  others  to  see  God 
in  yon. 

“Why  doth  it  also  cumber  the  ground?’’ 
Barrenness  is  not  its  only  fault.  It  occupied 
space  and  absorbed  nourishment  which  ought 
to  have  been  put  to  other  and  better  use.  At 
the  same  time  that  it  was  a  failure  in  itself, 
it  also  kept  another  from  doing  that  which  it 
would  not  do.  It  was  in  the  way,  not  only 
because  of  barrenness  but  also  because  it  en¬ 
cumbered  the  ground.  Failure  to  win  victories 
was  not  the  only  fault  of  the  inefficient  gen¬ 
erals  who  preceded  Grant.  So  long  as  they 
held  their  positions,  others  could  not  conquer. 
Every  resident  of  a  great  city  knows  that  it 
requires  a  cordon  of  police  to  keep  a  gaping, 
useless  crowd  out  of  the  way  of  the  firemen 
who  are  bravely  fighting  the  flames.  Every 
surgeon  ^called  to  a  great  accident  must  force 
his  way  through  a  multitude  of  people,  who 
have  neither  skill  nor  forethought  sufficient  to 
do  anything  essential.  If  you  are  too  lazy  or 
cowardly  to  be  a  helper,  at  least  have  the  good 
sense  not  to  be  a  hinderer 

It  is  a  fact  that  two  Generals  who  have  won 
for  Great  Britain  important  success  in  South 
Africa  have  taken  radical  and  uncompromising 
ground  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  liquor  in 
the  English  army.  Lord  Kitchener  had  not 
been  long  in  the  Soudan  when  he  saw  clearly 
that  in  that  climate  at  least  alcoholic  beverages 
would  sap  the  vigor  and  weaken  the  moral 
force,  which,  combined  with  physical  strength, 
makes  up  that  necessary  factor  in  war  which  is 
called  valor.  He  therefore  established  strict 
prohibition  throughout  his  entire  force  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  lead  an  army  of  teetotalers  to 
victory.  The  experience  of  Lord  Roberts  in 
India  was  not  different.  He  conclusively 
proved  that  25,000  soldier  abstainers  could  put 
into  the  field  2,000  more  effective  troops  than 
could  an  army  of  60,'000  drinkers.  In  other 
words,  a  soldier  who  is  not  allowed  to  use 
liquor  is  worth  more  than  two  soldiers  who 
have  access  to  the  fiery  potion.  If  this  is  true 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  requires  an  army  of 
68,000  Americans  to  put  down  the  so-oalled 
“rebellion’’  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  our  people  are  finding  the  canteen  to  be 
an  expensive  “necessity.’’ — Ram’s  Horn 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

EASTBBN  LIGHT  ON  THE  STOBT  OF  ELISHA. 

n. 


BCN  BADAD  II. 
1  Klnga  xz. 


JIHOSHAPBAT 

8717-849B.C. 


AHAB 

87&.8S3  B.  C. 


ABSHUB-NAilB- 
PAL  885-860  B.C. 


BBALMANISBB  II. 
880-825  (8?)  B.  C. 


Battle  of  Aphek 
857B.C. 

Battle  of  Karkar 
85tB.C. 
AHAZIAB 
853  B.  C. 

JBHORAM 
853-80  B.C. 


[The  indented  fisnree  in  this  and  the  two  followinR 
■tndiea  follow  the  chronological  order  of  the  events  in 
the  life  of  Elisha.] 

It  WM  in  the  sixth  year  of  Shalmaneser’s 
reign  (855  B.O. )  that,  having  made  Hide  con¬ 
quests  on  the  eastward,  the  Assyrian  king 
turned  his  steps  westward  to  Southern  Syria, 
and  it  is  here  that  he  oomes  in  contact  with 
Hebrew  history.  Northern  Syria  (Aram)  had 
already  been  overrun  and  conquered  by  bis 
warlike  and  ferocious  father,  Asshur-nasir- 
pal,  who  dipped  his  weapons  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  as  a  t^en  of  conquest;  but  Southern 
Syria  and  Palestine  had  been  thus  far  undis¬ 
turbed.  This  was  partly  because  of  certain 
comparatively  reoent  events  in  the  region 
which  lay  between  Palestine  and  the  oncoming 
Assyrian.  About  the  time  of  David  the  great¬ 
est  empire  of  ancient  days  had  gone  to  pieces, 
the  empire  of  the  Hittites.  There  are  frequent 
aUnsions  to  the  Hittites  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  no  other  ancient  historian  mentions  them, 
and  many  scholars  had  begun  to  doubt  that 
such  a  people  ever  really  existed.  But  when 
the  monuments  were  deciphered  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  were  once  a  great  world  empire, 
extending  over  nearly  all  western  Asia. 

Now  when  this  empire  went  to  pieces  a  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  states  grew  up  on  its  mins.  One 
of  the  strongest  of  the  new  states  was  Syria, 
with  its  capital  Damascus — the  nation  with 
which  our  Bible  history  has  so  much  to  do. 
The  city  was  in  existence  long  before  this  time ; 
we  read  of  it  in  Abraham’s  story;  it  must  then 
have  belonged  to  the  Hittite  empire.  It  became 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  Syria,  which  was 
founded  in  Solomon’s  time  by  Rezon,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  king  of  Zobah  (1  Kings  xi.^,24),one 
of  the  small  Hittite  principalities.  Under  the 
grandson  of  this  liezon,  Ben-hadad  I.,  Da¬ 
mascus  grew  in  strength,  and  most  unwisely 
both  Baasha  of  Israel,  and  afterward  Asa 
of  Judah  invoked  Ben-hadad’s  help  against 
one  another  (xv.  18,  19).  But  they  soon  learned 
the  mistake  of  such  a  policy,  for  Ben-hadad 
not  only  overran  Israel  and  annexed  all  the 
territory  on  the  upper  Jordan,  and  on  the  sea 
of  Chinneroth  (Oalilee  as  we  now  call ‘it),  but 
even  invaded  Judah  and  besieged  Jerasalem. 
This  we  gather  from  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  aocounts  in  the  Revised  Version  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  with  certain  recently  discovert 
inscriptions. 

The  power  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms  being 
thus  reduced  by  Syria,  Judah  and  Israel  learned 
that  their  trae  policy  was  to  unite  agdlnst  this 
common  foe.  Even  this  would  not  have  saved 
them  but  from  the  oncoming  power  of  Assyria, 
which  as  we  have  already  seen  had  now 
reached  the  Mediterranean,  though  still  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  north.  An  inscription  of  Asshnr- 
nasir-pal  in  871  B.O.  shows  that  he  was  awure 
not  only  of  the  existence  of  Damascus  but  of 
“Omri-land,  ”  as  Israel  was  called  from  its 
king,  Omri,  the  father  of  Ahab;  but  it  was 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  until  the  year  854,  the 
sixth  of  Shalmaneser  IL  that  an  Assyrian 
army  was  led  so  far  south  as  Damascus.  This 
is  how  the  Black  Obelisk  describes  it: 

**  In  the  eponymate  of  Dayyan- Amhur  (8542B.  C.),  in  the 
month  Ayrn  (May),  the  fourteenth  day.  I  eet  forth  from 
Nineveh,  croaned  the  River  Tixria,  and  approached  the 
town  of  Glammn  on  the  River  Balich.  These  were 
seized  with  fear  becanse  of  the  awe  of  my  majesty  and 
the  terror  of  my  puissant  arms,  and  they  slew  Oiammu 
their  lieze  loro  with  their  own  weapons  (i.  e.  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him).  I  occupied  Kitlala  and  Til-sa-palahl. 
I  installed  mr  own  nods  in  his  temples,  and  in  his  pal¬ 
aces  celebra’ea  a  saerM  feast.  I  opened  his  storehouse, 
beheld  his  treasure,  carried  away  his  goods  and  chattels 
as  spoil,  end  transported  them  to  my  own  city  of 
ASbhnr.  From  Kitlala  I  set  forth  and  drew  near  to 
Fort  Shalmaneser  (which  he  had  built  on  a  former  cam¬ 
paign).  In  boats  of  sheep-skin  I  crossed  for  the  second 
time  the  River  Euphrates  at  its  flood.”  Then  he  goes 
on  to  enumerate  the  Kings  who  submitted  to  him: 
”  The  tribute  of  Kings  on  the  further  side  of  the  Euph¬ 
rates:  silver,  gold,  lead,  copper,  copper  vessels,  I  re¬ 
ceived  in  Assnnr-utir-asbat  on  the  fnrther  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  city  Sbagnr  which  the  people  of 
the  Hittite  conntiy  called  Pltru.  I  set  forth  from 
tie  River  Euphrates  and  drew  near  to  Chalman 


(Aleppo).  They  feared  to  do  battle  with  me  and  em¬ 
braced  my  feet.  I  received  mid  and  silver  from  them 
as  tribute,  and  ofleied  sacrifice  to  Bamman  (the  god) 
of  Aleppo.  I  set.  forth  from  Aleppo  and  drew  on  to 
the  cities  of  Irchnlinl,  of  the  land  of  Hamath  (Syria). 

I  took  Adinnu,  Mashga.  and  his  royal  city  Argana.  I 
set  forth  from  Argana  and  arrived  at  Karkar.  Karkar, 
hie  royal  city,  1  razed  and  destroyed  and  burned  with 
fire.” 

Then  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of  chariots, 
cavalry,  and  soldiers  brought  by  the  various 
allies  of  Hadadezer  (Ben-hadad  II. ) ;  among 
them  2,  (XX)  chariots,  10, (XX)  soldiers  of  A-ha- 
ab-bn  (Ahab)  of  the  land  of  Sir-’a  la-ai  (Israel) : 

These  twelve  (eleven)  kings  he  (Hadadezer,  that  is 
Ben-Hadad  of  Damascus)  took  to  himself  an  auxiliaries, 
and  they  marched  against  me  to  fight  me  in  battle. 
With  the  magnificent  troops  which  the  lord  Asshnr 
mve  me.  ana  the  powerful  weapons  which  Nergal  my 
leat  er  (one  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria)  had  granted  to 
me,  I  fought  with  them ;  from  Karkar  to  dilza  I  ac¬ 
complished  their  rout:  14.0(X)  of  their  fighting  men  I 
laid  low  with  my  weapons.  Upon  them  like  Ramman 
(the  thunder-god)  I  ponied  down  a  flood  ;  their  corpses 
I  strewed  about,  fllled  the  surface  of  the  plain  with 
their  multitudinous  troops;  made  their  blood  stream 
down  with  my  weai>ons.| 

This  battle  is](the  epoch-making  battle  of 
Karkar  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Syrian  independence,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  world-empire  of  Assyria.  About  this  bat¬ 
tle  there  are  many  inscriptions.  It  t(X)k  place 
in  the  year  854  B.  0.  Ancient  historians  date 
events  from  this  battle  of  Karkar. 

From  this  battle  we  can  calculate  almost 
-  precisely  the  date  when 

^  Elisha  was  called  from  his 

plough  to  the  prophetic 
office  by  Elijah  throwing  his  mantle  over  him. 
The  chapter  which  follows  this  event  tells  of 
war  between  Israel  and  Da- 
^  3^“*“  mascus,  and  how,  after  a 
very  disastrous  defeat  at  Ap- 
hek,  Benhadad  concluded  a  truce  with  Ahab, 
which  lasted  three  years.  Evidently  it  was 
during  this  truce  that  Ahab  went  as  the  ally 
of  Benhadad,  to  fight  Shedmaneser  at  Karkar. 
As  we  are  told  that  the  truce  lasted  three 
years,  this  puts  the  call  of  Elisha  three  years 
before  the  tottle  of  Karkar,  or  857  B.  O. 

At  the  time  when  Elisha  was  called  he  must 
have  been  a  very  young  man,  barely  twenty 
years  old,  for  he  lived  through  the  reigns  of 
Ahaziah,  Joram,  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz  and  into 
the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Kings  xiii.  14),  a  period 
of  at  least  sixty  years.  Elisha  was  a  true  bor- 
derman,  like  the  Scottish  borderers  in  early 
English  history.  His  home  was  Abel  Meholah 
on  the  Jordan.  Expert  in  camp  life,  ambush 
and  scouting— deeply  interested  in  the  politics 
of  his  country,  his  border  life  having  brought 
home  to  him  the  difficulties  under  which  it 
labored  by  reason  of  the  hostility  of  Syria,  he 
was  a  patriot  from  the  beginning,  and  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  young  manhood  were  a  true  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  prophetic  career. 

The  early  years  after  Elisha’s  call  were  spent 
in  preparation  of  another  kind.  The  last  verse 
of  1  Kings  xix.  tells  ns  that  on  being  called  by 
Elijah  he  at  once  went  home  with  him  and 
ministered  to  him,  as  Joshua  to  Moses,  and 
(jrehazi  in  later  years  to  Elisha  himself,  being 
disciple  and  companion,  as  well  as  servant,  of 
the  prophet.  They  dwelt  in  the  rooky  seclu¬ 
sion  of  Mount  Oarmel,  where  the  testing  of 
Jehovah  and  Baal  had  taken  place.  We  gather 
that  this  was  Elijah’s  nsnal  retreat,  because  he 
is  bidden  go  down  to  meet  Ahab  after  the 
slaughter  of  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  18);  and 
when  Ahab’s  son  Ahaziah  sends  for  him  (2 
Kings  i.  9)  it  is  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  Elisha  we 
are  told  returned  to  Carmel  after  Elijah’s  trans¬ 
lation  (ii.  25),  and  he  was  still  living  there  a 
good  while  later  when  the  Shunamite  went  to 
him  after  her  little  son  died  (iv.  25). 

•  For  nearly  four  years  the  old  prophet  and  his 
young  disciple  lived  together  in  strict  retire¬ 
ment.  Once  and  once  only  during  this  time 
Elijah  emerges  from  his  retreat;  it  is  when 


Ahab  robs  Naboth  of  his  in- 
^  heritanoe  and  the  stern 

prophet  announces  to  him 
that  for  this  act  of  injustice  his  dynasty  shall 
not  continue. 

Apparently  Benhadad’s  defeat  by  Shalmane¬ 
ser  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  decided  Ahab  to 
break  the  truce  and  undertake  to  wrest  from 
him  the  frontier  post  of 
2-40**883*Hc’  Gilead,  so  important 

’  all  through  the  history  of 

Israel.  The  battle  of  Ramoth  Gilead  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  (he  last  chapter  of  1  Kings.  It  is 
the  battle  at  which  we  glanced  last  spring 
when  four  hundred  prophets  urged  Ahab  to 
“go  up  and  prosper,’’  and  one  Micaiab,  the 
son  of  Imlah,  prophesied  that  it  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  Ahab.  In  fact  it  was,  for  Ahab  was 
killed.  But  the  interesting  question  arises 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Ahab  dared  to  war 
against  Benhadad  instead  of  combining  with 
him  against  Assyria.  We  learn  the  answer 
from  the  Black  Obelisk.  It  tells  ns  that  after 
the  battle  of  Karkar,  for  three  years,  from 
854  to  861,  Shalmaneser  II.  was  occupied  with 
an  uprising  of  the  tribes  on  the  northern  Tigris 
and  in  Babylonia,  and  so  Damascus  and  Israel 
were  relieved  from  fear  of  him  and  were  at 
liberty  to  fight  one  another. 

Ahab  having  been  mortally 
wounded  at  Ramoth  in  858 
”  B.O.  was  succeeded  by  his 

son  Ahaziah,  a  man  weak  in  body  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  mind.  He  had  no  sooner  come  to  the 
throne  than  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  rebel  (2  Kings  iii.  2). 

During  Ahaziah ’s  brief  reign 
i  *1-17*  Elijah  once  again  comes  into 
’  '  ’  notice.  Ahaziah  having  sent 
to  Baalzebub,  a  Philistine  god,  to  inquire 
whether  he  should  recover  from  an  illness, 
receives  a  stem  message  of  reproof  from  Elijah, 
and  in  consequence  he  attempts  to  tak^  him 
and  put  him  to  death.  Yon  remember  how 
his  messengers  are  killed  by  fire  from  heaven 
at  Elijah’s  words,  fifty  at  a  time,  until  one 
captain  of  fifty  speaks  humbly  to  him  and  so 
induces  him  to  go  to  the  king.  In  all  this 
Elijah’s  young  neoplyte  Elisha  has  no  part. 

,  Ahaziah  reigned  less  than  one 
*  ^863*H  c’.  years  of  1 

Kings  xxii.  61  are  parts  of 
years,  according  to  the  invariable  Jewish  reck¬ 
oning)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jeho- 
ram  or  Joram.  It  appears  by  a  comparison  of 
the  dates  that  Joram’s  reign  of  twelve  years  is 
counted  as  beginning  from  868  B.O.,  the  year  of 
Ahab’s  death,  and  perhaps  he  was  regent  dur¬ 
ing  his  weakly  brother  Ahaziah ’s  reign.  Both 
Ahab  and  his  son  Joram  were  in  firm  alliance 
with  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  who  joined  Joram 
in  subduing  the  rebellion  of  Mesha,  King  of 
Moab.  Moab  had  been  made  tributary  by  David 
had  rebelled,  and  bad  been  subdued  to  the 
northern  kingdom  by  Omri,  Ahab’s  father. 
Mesha,  the  King,  who  was  a  man  of  large 
policy,  had  greatly  increased  the  wealth  and 
probably  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  and  he 
naturally  took  the  occasion  of 
^111  4*^  Ahaziah ’s  accession  to  refuse 
’  to  pay  the  enormous  tribute 
of  a  hundred  thousand  fleeces  and  a  hundred 
thousand  lambs  which  was  annually  exacted 
of  him.  The  long  and  detailed  account  on  the 
Moabite  Stone  shows  that  this  rebellion  which 
broke  out  under  Ahaziah,  was  not  subdued 
until  the  very  end  of  Jehoram’s  reign,  and 
from  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  during 
this  long  struggle  Mesha  made  several  raids 
into  Joram’s  territory,  at  one  time  carrying  off 
the  “vessels  of  Jehovah’’  (probably  from  the 
sanctuary  at  Bethel),  and  offering  them  before 
Ohemosh  his  God. 

This  Jehoram  of  ^Israel,  Ahab’s  second  son, 
was  the  last  of  the  Omri  dynasty,  as  Elijah 
had  foretold  to  Ahab  after  the  murder  of 
Naboth.  He  reigned  we  are  told  (iii.  1)  twelve 
years,  or  from  858  to  842.  In  849  B.  0. ,  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  we  learn  from  the  Black 
Obelisk  that  Shalmaneser,  who  bad  put  down 
the  rebellion  in  the  East  and  South,  invaded 
the  “land  of  the  Hittites’’  and  the  region 
around  Hamath.  Ben-hadad  II.,  the  Obelisk 
tells  ns,  formed  a  combination  of  “a  dozen” 
other  kings  against  Shalmaneser  and  was  de¬ 
feated  with  loss.  There  is  nothing  in  the  in¬ 
scription  to  suggest  that  Joram  was  one  of 
these  twelve  kings,  and  we  see  in  the  Biblical 
account  no  reason  to  think  that  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  Syria  and  Israel  made  by  Ahab’s  attempt 
to  reconquer  Ramoth  had  been  bealeil.  On 
the  contrary  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Ben-hadad  and  Joram  were  any¬ 
thing  but  friendly,  and  shall  find  perhaps  in 
this  fact  the  reason  why  the  rebellion  of  Moab 
was  so  long  protract^. 


2  Kingr* 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

HIS  SERTICE. 

Christ  never  asks  of  ns  snch  busy  labor 
As  leaves  no  time  for  resting  at  His  feet ; 

The  waiting  attitude  of  expectation 
He  ofttlmes  counts  a  service  most  complete. 

He  sometimes  wants  our  ear— our  rapt  attention— 
That  He  some  sweetest  secret  may  Impart ; 

'Tls  always  In  the  time  of  deepest  silence 
That  heart  finds  deepest  fellowship  with  heart. 

And  yet  He  does  love  service  when  ’tls  given 
By  grateful  love  that  clothes  Itself  In  deed ; 

But  work  that’s  done  beneath  the  scourge  of  duty— 
Be  sure  to  such  He  gives  but  little  heed. 

Then  seek  to  please  Him,  whatso’er  He  bids  thee— 
Whether  to  do,  to  suffer,  to  He  still : 

’Twill  matter  little  by  what  path  He  leads  thee 
If  In  It  all  thou  seek'st  to  do  His  will.  Selected. 

TBAININe  OF  WOMEN  FOR  CHURCH  WORK. 

The  religions  aotivities  of  women  have  been 
notable  since  the  day  of  Priscilla  and  Dorcas, 
and  one  element  of  success  in  the  Roman 
Oatholio  Ohnroh  has  been  its  care  to  direct 
and  guide  its  women  workers.  Protestantism 
has  been  slow  to  follow  this  example,  and 
though  certain  denominations  now  have  ably 
trained  and  efficient  deaconesses,  yet  even  this 
is  an  innovation  of  recent  date.  It  was  not  till 
1886  that  Pastor  Fliedner  opened  the  first  insti¬ 
tution  for  training  Protestant  deaconesses  at 
Kaiserswertb,  and  met  with  much  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  the  idea  was  inconsistent 
with  Protestantism.  Very  recently  Hartford 
and  other  seminaries  have  opened  their  class¬ 
rooms  to  women  with  the  definite  aim  of  train¬ 
ing  them  to  serve  in  official  capacity  under 
the  pastor.  They'are  to  do  general  pastoral 
work,  as  trained  women  are  doing  special  work 
as  nurses  and  physicians  in  hospitals  at  home 
and  at  mission  stations  abroad. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  large  field  of  service 
already  entered  by  women,  in  which  until  now 
no  thorough  instruction  has  been  deemed  prac¬ 
ticable.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  lack 
is  to  be  supplied. 

A  school  for  training  women  to  be  pastors’ 
assistants  will  be  opened  in  September  in  Oin- 
oinnati  under  the  name,  "A  School  for  Pastoral 
Helpers.  ”  The  movement  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Christian  denomination.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  organization  includes,  among  other 
prominent  names,  that  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Power  of  Washington  City.  The  more  imme¬ 
diate  charge  has  been  confided  to  the  Rev.  A, 
M.  Harvuot,  pastor  of  the  largest  Christian 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  a  man  of  energy  and 
ability.  Mr.  Harvuot  has  made  a  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  lady  helper  employed  by  the 
ohnroh  upon  a  salary.  Engaged  three  years 
ago  for  three  months,  she  is  now  employed  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  like  the  pastor 
himself. 

The  considerations  in  favor  of  this  new  en¬ 
terprise  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  conditions 
in  the  crowded  districts  of  our  large  cities  and 
the  inability  of  the  pastor  unaided  to  cope  with 
them.  A  woman  helper,  officially  recognized 
and  giving  all  her  time  to  the  service,  may  go 
into  the  home,  recruit  the  Sabbath-school, 
visit  the  sick,  distribute  literature,  find  out 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  aid  in  providing 
measures  for  their  relief,  and  develop  classes  and 
sewing  schools  within  the  church  building. 

An  announcement  of  the  school  may  be 
secured  from  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Harvuot  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  A  proof  that  it  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  any  sectarian  scheme  is  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  David  S.  Sohaff  of  Lane  Seminary  to 
give  instruction  in  Church  History.  The  ap¬ 
plicants  for  admission  must  be  over  eighteen 
years  and  possess  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education. 

When  a  man  is  rich  enough  to  afford  a  luxury 
there  is  no  luxury  in  it  for  him. 


BABT-SI6NS. 

The  last  half  of  a  forty-mile  ride  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  much  fun  as  the  first  half. 
That  is  what  the  little  Todhnnters  were  think¬ 
ing.  For  the  last  mile  it  had  been  very  quiet, 
indeed,  in  “Grandpa  Tod’s’’  big  surrey.  Then 
Katharine  broke  the  silence  with  a  great  sigh, 
that  could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the  gentle 
olitter-olatter  of  the  wheels  and  the  thuds  of 
Bonnibel’s  hoofs. 


They  were  passing  a  bit  of  a  lonely,  un¬ 
painted  house. 

“There’s  a  baby  in  that  house,’’  mamma 
said  suddenly ;  and  her  sweet  voice  was  as 
cheery  as  if  she  were  not  tired  at  all. 

“  Where?  I  don’t  see  one,’’  Erio  said. 

“On  the  olothes-line!’’  laughed  wiftmina, 
pointing  to  a  row  of  fiapping  little  dresses. 
“I  can  always  tell  which  are  the  baby-houses, 
Monday  afternoons  I  And  I  always  look.  I 
like  to  find  the  little  wet  petticoats  and 
shirts;  and,  when  I  don’t  find  them,  I’m 
always  so  sorry  for  that  house  I’’ 

“Why,  1  never  looked  I’’  said  Katharine. 
“Nor  I,’’  Erio  chimed  in. 

Grandpa  Tod  laughed.  “I’m  seventy-two 
years  old,  and  I  never  looked.  I’m  going  to 
begin  how.  ’  ’ 

“So’m  II’’ 

“And  II’’ 

“An’  me,  too.’’ 

It  was  the  tiniest  little  Todhnnter  who  said 
that,  and  they  all  laughed.  She  had  just 
waked  up,  and  everybody  knew  she  hadn’t  the 
least  idea  what  she  was  saying — “Me,  tool’’ 
At  the  next  house  there  were  no  little  fiap¬ 
ping  clothes  on  the  line;  but  Grandpa  Tod 
nodded  his  gray  head  decisively. 

“There’s  a  baby  in  that  house,’’  he  said. 
“Why,  Grandpa  Tod,  I  don’t  see  a  sign  of 
one!’’  Erio  cried.  “Is  there?’’  he  added 
politely. 

'  ‘  I  see  a  sign.  ’  ’  And  grandpa  let  Bonnibel 
walk  past  the  pretty  white  house  very  slowly. 

Mamma  smiled.  She  saw  the  sign,  too. 
Then  Katharine  saw  it. 

“It’s  that  board,  nailed  ’cross  the  kitchen 
door,  to  keep  him  from  tumbling  out  I’’  she 
cried ;  and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  a  small 
brown  head  and  two  round  brown  eyes  appeared 
above  the  board. 

“Well,  then,  why  don’t  they  wash  his 
clothes?’’  remarked  Erio,  gravely. 

After  that  they  looked  at  all  the  houses  for 
baby- signs.  It  was  great  fun.  The  first  one 
they  passed  that  had  no  “sign’’  at  all,  Katha¬ 
rine’s  bright  little  face  clouded  over. 

“I’m  sorry  for  that  house  I’’  she  murmured. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  battered  dolly,  some¬ 
times  a  little  cart  or  chair  or  baby-carriage. 
Sometimes  one  discovered  the  sign,  and  some¬ 
times  another.  More  often  than  not,  it  was  on 
the  olothes-line  they  found  it. 

“There’s  ababy  there— hark!’’  said  mamma; 
and  they  all  listened.  Some  one  inside  the 
open  screen  door  was  singing  in  a  low,  monot¬ 
onous,  sweet  croon. 

“He’s  just  going  to  sleep,’’  whispered  Kath¬ 
arine.  “  Drive  soft,  grandpa.  ’  ’ 

At  another  house  Grandpa  Tod  discovered 
the  “sign,’’  and  such  a  queer  one  I  Even 
mamma  couldn’t  find  it. 

“Yon  sure.  Grandpa  Tod?’’  Erio  cried. 
“There’s  the  sign,’’  was  all  grandpa  would 
say ;  and  how  everybody  hunted,  while  Bonni¬ 
bel  stopped  for  a  drink  of  running  water  at 
the  trough.  But  nobody  found  it  but  grandpa. 

“We  give  it  up:  you’ll  have  to  tell,’’ the 
children  said  at  last.  And  then,  with  his 
whip.  Grandpa  Top  pointed  to  a  row  of  poppy 
plants,  with  all  the  bright  blossoms  lying  in 
wilted  little  heaps  beside  them. 

“Oh I’’  mamma  said.  ' 

“Oh I’’  the  rest  chorused. 


“Yes,  he’s  a  witch  of  a  baby,  too,  to  pick 
them  all  off!’’  laughed  grandpa. 

“Are  you  ture  ’bout  that  sign,  grandpa?’’ 
Katharine  asked  doubtfully. 

“Sure;  but,  if  you’re  not,  little  ’Thomas,’ 
there’s  another  one  for  you  I’’ 

It  was  a  little  pink  sunbonnet  lying  beside 
the  rood,  with  a  wilted  little  poppy-head  near 
iti 

The  last  half  of  the  forty-mile  drive  wasn’t 
long  at  all.  It  came  to  an  end  too  soon. 

It  was  Eric,  after  all,  who  found  the  last 
baby-sign,  and  the  most  puzzling  one  of  them 
all. 

They  were  passing  a  pleasant  little  brown 
home,  set  in  a  halo  of  vines.  No  one  was  in 
sight.  Under  one  of  the  trees  was  a  rooking- 
ohair,  tipped  over  backward,  and  half-way  up 
the  trim  little  board-walk  lay  a  heap  of  soft, 
white  cloth,  that  somebody  had  dropped. 
Those  were  Eric’s  ‘  ‘  signs  I  ’  ’  Everybody  smiled 
at  them,  until,  just  as  they  were  leaving  the 
little  brown  home  behind,  a  sharp,  imperative 
little  wail  sounded.  The  baby,  crying  I 

“But  what  made  you  think  he  was  in  there, 
just  by  that  tipped-over  rooker  and  that  sew¬ 
ing-work,  Eric?’’  cried  puzzled  Katharine. 

“Why,”  Eric  explained  gravely,  “she  did 
that  when  the  baby  cried,  yon  know.  She 
got  up  in  such  a  hurry  the  chair  tipped  over, 
and  she  dropped  her  sewing  on  the  walk.  He’s 
the  first  baby,  prob’ly. ’’ 

And  right  then  the  forty-mile  drive  fended. 
—Selected. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAT. 

Whatever  may  be  Oberammergau’s  purpose 
in  continuing  the  presentation  of  “The]Passion 
Play,’’  of  one  thing  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  says  Ida  Shaper  Hoxie  in  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  its  infinenoe  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  chief  parts  in  it 
has  been  a  sweetening,  uplifting  [one,  working 
out  a  gentleness,  simplicity,  loveliness  and 
purity  of  character  snch  as  are  very  rarely  met 
in  these  latter  dajs.  Be  “The  Passion  Play’’ 
what  it  may,  a  personal  contact  with  these 
simple  people  cannot  fail  to  do  one  good. 
2]The  expenses  incurred  by  the  village  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  this  year’s  presentation  exceed  sev¬ 
enty-five  thousand  dollarA  Yet  the  people 
hope  to  realize  something  for  themselves  from 
their  work.  Oue-third  of  what  remains  after 
the  expenses  are  paid  will  be  devoted  to  build¬ 
ing  a  vault  and  chapel  in  the  village  burial 
place.  The  remaining  two-thirds  will  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  players,  among  whom  there 
will  be  at  least  one  representativs  from  each 
home  in  the  village.  The  dress  rehearsal  oc¬ 
curred  ou  May  39th.  The  dates  f  ir  this  year’s 
performances  are:  May  31,  37;  June  4,  10,  16, 
17,  34,  39;  July  18,  16,  18,  33,  39;  August  6,  8, 
13,  16,  19,  35,  36;  September  3,  8,  9,  16  38,  80. 
Those  familiar  with  the  Roman  Oatholio  cal¬ 
endar  will  notice  that,  with  four  exceptions, 
the  performances  are  given  on  Sunday  and 
church  holrdays,  thus  kesplng  to  the  original 
religions  character  of  the  play. 


SHORT  STORIES. 


“We’re  in  a  pickle  now,’’  said  a  man  in  a 
crowd. 

“A  regular  jam,’’  said  another. 

“Heaven  preserve  ns  I’’  exclaimed  an  old 
lady. 


“Please,  papa,  give  me  a  quarter  to  see  the 
big  snake  in  the  menagerie.’’ 

“Morris,  my  dear,  here’s  the  magnifying 
glass.  Go  look  at  an  angleworm.  ’’— Fliegende 
Bl&tter. 


An  orator  stated  that  “the  worst  enemy  any 
cause  can  have  is  a  double  lie  inAh«^haD^f  ^ 
half  a  truth,’’  and  the  newsjMgSi  f^j[l6rMnt,  f 
“a  double  eye  in  the  shapaM  valra  tooth.’! 
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will  aid  the 
cook  as 
no  other 
agent  will 
to  make 

The  dainty  cake. 

The  white  and  flaky  tea  biscuit, 

The  sweet  and  tender ‘hot  griddle  cake. 

The  light  and  delicate  crust. 

The  finely  flavored  waffle  and  muffin. 

The  crisp  and  delicious  doughnut. 

The  white,  sweet,  nutritious  bread  and  roll, — 
Delightful  to  the  taste  and  always  wholesome. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made 
from  PURE  GRAPE  CREAM  OF 
TARTAR  and  is  absolutely  free 
from  lime,  alum  and  ammonia. 

There  are  many  imitafion  baking  powders, 
made  from  alum,  mostly  sold  cheap.  Avoid 
them,  as  they  make  the  food  unwholesome. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


RO%AL 

RAKINO 

POWDER 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


COBWKB8  ON  THB  OBAfS. 

Curtis  White. 

When  was  jast  bealnnliig 

liMt  night,  the  fairips  sat  spinning 
With  a  lireflr  for  a  light : 

Then  thtv  wove  the  threads  together. 

Their  pattern  a  dove’s  white  feather ; 

And  here,  at  the  end  of  night. 

Lie  their  webs  so  daintj  and  white. 

_  —Selected. 


THE  MUSKRAT’S  “  BANANA  ” 

If  jon  know  where  there  is  a  colony  of 
mnakrata — and  if  yon  don’t  know  yon  can 
easily  find  out;  any  farmer  or  hunter  will 
show  yon  their  village  of  grass  honses  by  the 
river — yon  oan  have  no  end  of  enjoyment  by 
going  there  at  twilight  and  calling  them  ont. 
Squeak  like  a  mouse,  only  louder,  and  if  there 
is  a  pointed  nose  in  sight,  making  a  great  let¬ 
ter  V  in  the  water,  it  turns  instantly  toward 
yon.  And  if  the  place  is  all  still,  yon  have 
only  to  hide  and  squeak  a  few  times,  when  two 
or  three  muskrats  will  oome  ont  to  see  what 
the  matter  Is,  or  what  young  muskrat  has  got 
into  trouble. 

If  yon  go  often  and  watch,  yon  may  see  a 
good  many  onrions  things:  see  “Mnsquash" 
(that’s  his  Indian  name)  digging  a  oanal,  or 
building  his  house,  or  catting  wood,  or  catch¬ 
ing  a  tront,  or  cracking  a  fresh-water  clam,  or 
rolling  a  dock’s  egg  along  on  the  water’s  edge, 
so  as  not  to  break  it,  to  his  little  ones  in  the 
den  far  below.  And  if  yon  like  bananas,  yon 
may  sometimes  smaok  your  lips  at  ^ing  him 
eat  his  banana  in  his  own  way.  This  is  how 
he  does  it. 

First,  he  goes  to  the  mshes,  and,  diving 
down,  bites  off  the  biggest  one  close  to  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  save  the  soft,  white  part  that 
grows  nnder  water.  Then  he  tows  it  to  his 
favorite  eating-place.  This  is  sometimes  the 
top  of  a  bog,  sometimes  a  flat  rook  on  the 
shore,  sometimes  a  stranded  log ;  bnt,  wherever 
it  ia,  he  likes  to  eat  in  that  one  place,  and 
always  goes  there  when  he  is  not  too  far  away 
or  too  hnngry  to  wait. 

Crawling  out  to  his  table,  he  onta  off  a  piece 
of  the  stamp  of  his  rash,  and  sits  up  straight, 
holding  it  in  his  fore  paws.  Then  he  peels  it 
carefully,  polling  off  strip  after  strip  of  the 
outer  hnsk  with  his  teeth,  till  only  the  soft, 
white,  loscions  pith  remains.  This  he  devours 
greedily,  holding  it  in  his  paws  and  biting  the 
end  off  and  biting  it  off  again,  until  there  isn’t 
any  end  left — exactly  as  a  school-boy  often 
eats  a  banana.  Then  he  onts  off  a  second  pieoe, 
if  the  rush  is  a  big  one,  or  swims  and  gets 
another,  which  he  treats  in  the  same  way. 

And  if  yoo  are  a  boy  watching  him,  yonr 
month  begins  to  “water,”  and  yon  go  and 
ont  a  msh  for  yourself,  and  eat  it  as  Mnsquash 
did.  If  yon  are  hnngry  it  is  not  very  bad.  — 
W.  J.  ](^ODg  in  St.  Nicholas. 


!  The  Purest  and  Best  ' 

Articles  known  to  medical  science  are  used  , 
I  in  preparing  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Every 
ingredient  is  carefully  selected,  personally 
examined,  and  only  the  best  retained  It 
I  is  prepar^  by  a  combination,  proportion  ) 
ana  process  p^uliar  to  itself  and  known  to  | 
I  no  other  memcine,  and  by  which  the  full 
medicinal  power  of  all  ingredients  used  is  . 
I  retained.  It  cures  when  a  cure  is  possible. 
Get  only  Hood’s. 

I  Poor  Health— “My  daughter’s  health  was 
ven  poor  in  the  spring.  I  gave  her  two  bottles 
{  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  which  made  her  well.  We  | 
,  find  Hoad’s  last  the  medicine  to  give  ns  health 
and  a'rengtn.  when  we  are  ran  down.”  Maria 
I  McTavibh.  SIM  Eighth  Ave ,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  \ 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price  |1.  ' 

Hcod’s  Pills  care  liver  iU^  the  non-lrritatlng 
I  oaly  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Bar— k 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Sejrmour  Houghton 

Bellah  Pipotin  had  not  gone  to  her  sister’s 
death  bed.  Though  Heriedd  had  been  mother 
as  well  as  sister  to  her  in  their  early  years  of 
wandering  and  privation,  tbongb  she  bad  been 
the  guide,  counsellor,  inspiration  of  her  later 
life,  Bell^  would  not  subtract  one  moment 
from  the  sacred  communion  of  husband  and 
wife  in  the  few  preoions  days  that  were  given 
them.  So  she  declined  Mrs.  Brodart’s  offer  to 
take  charge  of  her  children,  and  the  suggestion 
of  Loio  and  Henrietta  Oaroff  that  they  should 
help  her  husband  with  the  boat  work,  and  re¬ 
mained  at  her  post,  contenting  herself  with 
daily  messages  exchanged  by  means  of  her 
brother  B4ne. 

The  work  at  Olarsigny  was  indeed  sufficiently 
arduous,  and  for  a  time  somewhat  disoonrag- 
ing.  Not  that  Father  Oharbonnet’s  inflnenoe 
wrought  against  them :  their  contention  was 
the  same  as  his,  against  bald  atheism  and  stolid 
indifference.  The  inflnenoe  of  a  free-thinking 
priest  and  of  an  atheistic  lord  of  the  manor  had 
resulted  in  a  low  moral  condition,  a  blank  nn- 
oonsoionsnesB  of  ' any  higher  needs  than  those 
of  the  body,  and  a  base  indifference  even  to 
physical  law.  The  men  had  wholly  discontin¬ 
ued  ohnroh  attendance,  many  of  the  women 
had  refused  to  go  to  confession  and  went  rarely 
to  obnroh.  As  one  of  the  villagers  said  to  Mr. 
Pipotin  a  few  weeks  later, 

“Onr  village  has  600  inhabitants,  of  which 
400  are  declared  Free  Thinkers ;  the  others  are 
Oatholios  or  neutrals.  Ont  of  ^  funerals  that 
take  place  in  the  twin  villages,  80  are  buried 
without  a  priest,  ud  the  other  20  by  the  Ohnroh 
to  please  onr  women  folk. 

“My  father  was  bnried  withont  a  priest  by 
his  own  wish,  and  as  the  eldest  son  1  oonld 
have  buried  my  mother  in  like  manner,  bat  I 

*  Copyright,  1900.  By  Louisa  Sbtmoub  HouoHToa 


engaged  a  priest  so  as  to  avoid  giving  pain  to 
my  sisters.  Out  of  the  entire  male  population 
of  this  village,  there  is  one  man  only,  Pere 
Jaoot,  who  attends  mass ;  and  the  next  village 
is  worse  than  we  are.” 

The  children  were  indeed  confirmed,  for 
confirmation  is  a  pageant  in  which  the  French 
heart  rejoices.  The  girls  would  all  be  dressed 
in  white  like  brides,  and  the  boys,  even  the 
humblest,  in  full  dress  suits  with  a  white 
band  on  the  left  arm  tipped  with  gold  fringe, 
and  thus  they  wonld  parade  the  streets  to  the 
general  admiration.  Bnt  aftsr  their  first  com¬ 
munion  the  chnrob  of  Clarsigny  knew  them 
no  more.  Not  even  on  their  wedding  day,  for 
marriages  were  performed  by  the  civil  anthori- 
ties  in  the  twin  village  across  the  river,  on 
which  Olarsigny  was  govemmentally  dependent. 

Snoh  WM  the  village  to  which  Father  Obsir- 
bonnet  in  his  youthful  zeal  and  nntempered 
devotion  had  been  sent  to  bury  himself  nntil 
he  shonld  learn  discretion;  snob  the  village 
to  which  the  no  less  zealons  and  devoted  evan¬ 
gelists  of  the  Mission  boat  had  come  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  an  nndesired  and  unappreciated 
salvation 

Esush  went  in  his  own  way  about  the  work 
that  lay  before  him.  Discretion:  yes,  the 
young  priest  saw  that  it  behooved  him  to  onl- 
tivate  that,  especially  when  he  learned  that 
the  Bon  Berger  was  on  its  way  to  his  parish ; 
but  that  was  not  his  real  task  as  it  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  Here  was  holy  Mother 
Church  despised,  neglected,  sitting  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  abandoned  of  her  children,  and  it 
should  be  his  high  achievement  to  restore  her 


If  Ton*  Are  Tired 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Hekbt,  New  York,  says :  “  When  com¬ 
pletely  tired  ont  by  prolonged  wakefulness  and  over¬ 
work,  it  is  of  the  greatest  valne  to  me.” 
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to  her  Rlory  and  her  right,  so  far  as  lay  in  the 
power  of  a  man  whose  brow  had  been  anointed 
with  the  sacred  chrism,  and  upon  whose  head 
power  had  been  laid  by  the  hand  of  a  sncoessor 
of  the  Apostles.  The  Perpetual  Adoration 
which  he  established  in  the  little  church  might 
indeed  be  kept  up  only  by  paid  service,  the 
sexton,  the  acolyte,  a^ew  youths  who  were  will¬ 
ing  for  a  consideration  to  kneel  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  repeat  unintelligible  words  of  pray¬ 
er  ;  none  the  less  the  service  would  be  a  stand¬ 
ing  witness  to  the  glory  and  the  authority  of 
the  Ohurch. 

The  night  vigils  were  kept  by  the  priest 
alone ;  little  as  he  knew  of  human  nature  he 
was  aware  that  such  a  duty  might  not  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  official  or  paid  service;  and  night 
after  night  saw  him  upon  his  knees  before  the 
altar,  hour  after  hour  repeating  words  of  ador¬ 
ation  or  supplication,  words  of  prayer  which 
night  after  night  grew  more  intense,  more  real, 
as  the  young  priest  wrestled  for  a  blessing,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  gradually  dawning  upon 
him  through  the  darkness  of  those  weary  nights. 

For  he  had  begun  to  perceive  the  need  of 
something  more  than  that  the  Ohurch  should 
be  glorious  and  authoritative.  That  which 
months  of  humiliation  and  bitterness  of  spirit 
had  failed  to  reveal  to  him  had  been  daily 
shown  him  by  his  intercourse  with  Mme  Lan- 
guard  and  her  much  affiicted  daughter,  the 
Marquise.  He  saw  that  religion,  if  it  is  to 
exist,  must  be  first  of  all  a  power  in  human 
life,  a  power  exquisitely  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  meet  every  human  need.  Dimly  and 
vaguely,  indeed  he  began  to  see  that  the 
Church  exists  for  humanity,  and  not  humanity 
for  the  Ohurch ;  and  in  these  nights  of  prayer 
he  was  not  so  much  performing  a  service,  very 
meet,  right,  and  his  bounden  duty,  such  as 
with  exultant  hea'i;  he  had  in  former  days  per¬ 
formed,  as  wrestling,  groping,  agonizing  for 
a  clearer  view  of  his  own  function  and  office, 
for  a  more  keen  perception  of  the  true  meaning 
of  religion,  and  for  a  new  power  to  adapt  its 
truths  to  those  in  need. 

In  these  days  he  hardly  took  rest.  After 
long  nights  of  vigil  he  would  throw  himself 
upon  his  bed  for  a  couple  of  hours  of  that  half 
sleep  in  which  for  very  exhaustion  one  cannot 
lose  self-consciousness,  and  then  rising  would 
spend  the  day  between  the  Ohurch  and  the  few 
parishioners  to  whom  his  ministrations  were 
welcome.  He  went  often  to  the  Manor  house, 
for  he  saw  that  although  at  times  his  pres¬ 
ence  simply  aggravated  the  trials  under  which 
Mme  Langnard  was  well  nigh  crushed,  yet 
at  other  times  it  was  a  help  to  her.  M.  Lan- 
guard,  when  not  in  too  exasperated  a  mood, 
welcomed  him  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world — unsatisfactory  indeed, 
as  one  utterly  ignorant  of  the  doings  of  "All 
Paris,"  but  better  than  none 
'  ;^The  affiicted  Marquise  in  her  better  moments 
brightened  at  his  coming.  She  was  a  brilliant 
musician  and  there  were  days  when  she  would 
fain  have  played  to  him  by  the  hour  could  he 
have  remained  so  long.  And  when  the  dark 
mood  swept  over  her  she  clung  to  him  with  a 
desperate  grasp.  Brought  up  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  religion,  she  yet  turned  to  religion  as 
her  one  hope  both  of  solace  and  of  revenge ; 
and  the  most  painful  moments  of  the  young 

firiest’s  life  were  those  when  he  was  attempt- 
ng  to  suit  his  faith  to  her  need  of  solace,  and 
win  her  heart  from  its  craving  for  revenge. 

Amid  this  pitiful  group  moved  the  lady  of 
thej  Manor,  the  most  pathetic  figure  of  the 
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three ;  always  at  work,  performing  rough  and 
menial  tasks  for  which  neither,  edncation  nor 
physique  had  fitted  her,  enduring  the  bmtali- 
ties  of  her  hnsband,  seeking  to  alleviate  the 
mental  agonies  of  her  daughter,  unoomplain- 
ing,  unresting,  with  no  time  even  for  the 
solaoe  of  the  yonng  priest’s  tender  devotion, 
except  the  few  woi^  they  oonld  exchange  as 
she  escorted  him  to  and  from  the  little  door  in 
the  garden  wall.  For  the  sake  of  those  few 
momenta  Father  Oharbonnet  would  have  en¬ 
dured  any  privation;  the  sharpest  sting  that 
punctuated  his  midnight  prayers  was  the  oon- 
soionsness  that  the  best  comfort  he  knew  how 
to  give  this  gentle  friend  was  pitifully  initde- 
qnate  to  meet  her  need.  For  he  knew  that  it 
was  his  sympathy,  and  not  his  faith,  that 
helped  her.  He  had  never  been  able  so  to 
present  religion  as  to  make  the  slightest  appeal 
to  her  judgment ;  he  had  not  dreamed  that  its 
appeal  most  be  to  her  heart,  nor  if  he  had 
would  he  have  known  how  to  make  that  appeal. 

His  only  personal  comfort  in  those  days  was 
whole  •  scaled,  loud  -  voiced,  oheery  Mme 
Vaillant.  She  mothered  him  as  Lucie  would 
have  done,  had  Lncie  been  there.  Ah,  how  he 
longed  for  Lucie,  for  that  strong  selfless  love 
that  had  been  the  stay  of  all  his  self  -oonsoions 
years  I  In  these  days  of  self  doubt  he  yearned 
like  a  sick  child  for  her  whole-hearted  admira¬ 
tion,  for  her  assured  confidence  in  his  nltimate 
sucoess.  Mme  Vaillant  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
fident  of  his  success,  nor  was  her  admiration 
without  criticism.  He  would  never  succeed  in 
winning  the  village,  to  piety :  he  might  as  well 
■top  before  he  began ;  and  as  for  his  methods — 
how  absurd  to  snppoae  that  the  good  God  and 
the  saints  liked  to  be  wearied  by  perpetual 
prayer!  Why  not  let  them  rest  at  night  and 
during  the  intervals  of  the  stated  hoars  of  devo¬ 
tion?  Of  coarse  it  was  very  noble,  ven’  self- 
sacrificing  :  canonization  might  lie  that  way — 
if  Father  Oharbonnet  hankei^  for  that.  She 
admired  it  all  immensely,  but  after  all,  why 
not  take  life  a  little  more  easily,  pray  less,  fast 
less— for  example,  M.  le  oar6  was  fairly  disre¬ 
spectful  to  the  blanqwUe  de  veau  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  before  him  I  —  and  find  some  pleasant 
pastime  to  fill  np  the  idle  hours?  Thns  good 
Mme  Vaillant;  and  her  scolding  was  almost  as 
consoling  as  her  approbation,  to  the  prayer- 
wearied  man. 

And  then  the  Boat  had  come.  If  it  was  any 
consolation  that  the  meetings  were  sparsely 
attended  Father  Oharbonnet  had  that  consola¬ 
tion.  It  was  near  midsnmmer,  and  men, 
women  and  children  were  in  the  fields  from 
dawn  till  the  late  twilight  Small  wonder 
that,  indifferent  or  openly  opposed  to  religion, 
few  of  them  felt  inclined  to  rob  themseles  of 
rest  for  the  sake  of  a  meeting.  A  few  idlers, 
a  few  carious  persous,  a  few  aged  folk  and 
restless  ohildren  came  irregularly;  there  oonld 
have  been  no  real  meetings  but  for  the  devoted 
attendance  of  certain  converts  from  villages 
three,  six,  ten  miles  np  the  river,  who  would 
follow  the  boat  till  it  was  out  of  possible 
reach.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pipotin  knew  well 
how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  sitnation.  The 
meetings  were  begun  late  and  kept  in  session 
only  half  an  boor,  not  to  weary  those  who 
came,  and  there  was  much  singing  in  the  half 
hour  that  preoeded  as  well  as  during  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Thongh  few  persons  entered  the  hall  the 
crowd  of  listeners  on  the  bank  increased  from 
evening  to  evening,  and  Nioolas  and  Bellah 
knew  tnat  they  had  oonqnered  the  sitnation 
when  on  the  tenth  evening  a  number  of  voices 
ontside  joined  in  the  ohoms  of  "Tell  me  the 
old,  old  story." 

By  that  time,  indeed,  the  children  were  sing¬ 
ing  hymns  all  over  the  village.  Father  Ohar¬ 
bonnet  in  his  walks  to  and  from  his  obnrob, 
or  the  inn  when  he  took  his  meals,  would 
often  hear  fresh  young  voices  break  ont  in 
Frferst,  f  rkres  lousns  son  amour, 

(Brothers,  brothers,  let  ns  praise  his  love) 


or 

Avsuqods  dous  Joyeux,  tonjours  Joyeuz 

(Joyfully,  joyiully,  onward  we  move) 
and  down  at  the  riverside  where  the  women 
were  pounding  linen  on  the  flat  stones  the 
sound  of 

Tel  qne  je  snis  (Just  as  I  am) 
or 

Une  belle  pa  trie  (There  is  a  happy  land) 
took  the  place  of  the  senseless  babble  of  former 
days.  By  the  hymns,  Father  Oharbonnet  per¬ 
ceived,  the  new  religion  was  conquering. 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Bon  Berger  Father  Oharbonnet  had  followed 
George  and  Jean  Po§le  afar  off  when  after 
making  the  raft  fast  they  had  walked  down 
the  towing  path  to  where  the  lights  of  the  boat 
were  beadel  along  the  waterside.  He  had 
heard  the  glad  woi^  of  welcome  from  Nioolas 
and  Bellah  as  the  two  joined  them  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  from  a  seolnded  spot  had  observed 
the  irresolote  and  aimless  approach  of  certain 
of  the  villagers— he  oould  haraly  call  them  his 
parishioners.  It  was  time  for  him  to  be  on 
his  knees  in  the  Ohnroh,  and  he  tamed  away, 
bat  as  he  went  the  notes  of  a  hymn  followM 
him,  and  though  he  oould  not  distingnish  the 
words,  though  his  heart  was  sore  with  indig* 
nation  at  the  presence  of  the  boat,  the  melody 
soothed  and  in  a  sense  comforted  him. 

As  he  desoended  the  hill  in  the  earW  morn¬ 
ing  he  met  Nioolas  face  to  face.  It  was  a 
lovely  summer  dawn ;  larks  were  singing  over¬ 
head  the  pink  oonvolvnlns  cups  in  the  nass 
were  brimming  with  dew ;  over  the  low  hills 
in  the  east  the  suxirise  glory  was  breaking, 
from  the  village  oame  the  faint  stir  of  men  and 
beasts  making  ready  for  the  day’s  tolL  The 
heart  of  the  priest  was  exalted  with  prayer  and 
beauty,  till  he  met  the  man  whom  he  held  to 
be  his  enemy.  Then  the  world  grew  dark. 

Nicolas,  looking  in  his  haggard  face,  noted 
the  change  the  months  had  made.  Wan  and 
worn,  there  was  in  it  a  beauty  which  had  been 
lacking  in  the  stalwart  presence  of  the  onr6  of 
Montargis — the  beauty  of  sonl  conflict  and  of 
suffering  for  others. 

Nioolas  held  ont  his  hand,  but  in  the  blur 
that  had  oome  before  his  eyes  the  priest  did 
not  see  it.  The  Evangelist  spoke,  however: 

"I  was  seeking  yon,  M.  rabbi§.  They  told 
me  that  yon  wonld  be  coming  this  way  about 
this  hoar,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  a  few  words 
of  conversation.  ’  ’ 

The  priest  bowed. 

"It  is  far  from  our  desire,  M.  I’abbd, ’’  Nioo¬ 
las  went  on,  "to  alienate  from  yoor  congrega¬ 
tion  a  single  one  of  those  to  whom  yon  minis¬ 
ter.  We  are  not  seeki^  to  make  Protestants, 
but  to  make  better  Oliristians;  to  help  onr 
brethren  and  sisters  in  their  spixitnal  life.  I 
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as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell  and 
completely  derange  the  vthole  system  when  entering  It 
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directly  upon  the  bk^  and  mnoons  snrffeoes  of  the 
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know— *11  well  informed  penona  know— of  the 
■piritnnl  deedneae  of  thia  put  of  Fnnoe.  I 
hkre  been  told  that  yonr  pariah  ia  a  peonliuly 
diffionlt  one  beoanae  of  the  prevalenoe  of  athe- 
iam.  1  wiah  it  might  be  poaaible  for  na  to 
join  handa  in  the  effort  to  win  baok  theae  wan¬ 
dering  aonla  to  allegiance  to  yonr  Lwd  and 
mine.” 

Father  Ohubonnet  had  listened  with  oonrte- 
ona  attention,  and  a  wiatfnl  look  came  over 
hia  faoe  m  Nioolu  apoke  the  Uat  worda.  With 
aOme  heaitation  he  answered : 

“I  almoet  wish  it  were  possible,  Mr.  Pipo- 
tin,  for  ns  to  work  together,  bat  I  do  not  see 
how  it  oan  be.  I  admit  that  from  all  I  hare 
learned  yon  seem  to  know  the  way  to  these 
people’s  affections,  and  eren  to  their  oon- 
aoienoea,  as  I  do  not— as  other  priests  do  not. 

I  am  willing  to  admit,  for  I  know  it  is  true, 
that  many  are  made  more  moral,  more  respecta¬ 
ble — I  may  eren  say  more  religions — by  yonr 
teachings.  Bnt  I  am  bound  first  of  all  to  serye 
my  Oharoh,  and  she  alone  oan  bring  salvation. 
It  does  not  avail  that  men  are  made  better,  so 
long  M  they  remain  outside  the  fold  of  Holy 
Oharoh.  ” 

Nioolu  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the  young 
priest,  and  the  latter  added, 

”It  does  not  avail  for  eternity,  but  for  time 
it  does.  I  am  patriot  enough  to  see  that  your 
success  is  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  human 
enough  to  rejoice  in  anything  that  makes  life 
more  reputable  and  more  satisfactorv.  Mr. 
Pipotin,  I  shall  not  oppose  your  work  here, 
so  fu  u  it  extends  to  those  who  are  not  now 
Ipyal  to  the  Oharoh.  And  I  am  sure  I  may 
trust  you  to  take  no  step  to  draw  away  any 
from  their  allegiance.  ” 

“Yon  may  indeed,”  said  Nicolas,  again 
holding  out  his  hand,  which  this  time  the 
priest  perceived  and  grasped.  “I  wish  that 
our  compact  might  have  bmn  more  close  and 
active,  but  u  it  is  we  will  work  together, 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  for  the  redemption  of 
this  village  from  atheism  and  vice.  ” 

When  the  priest  laid  his  weary  head  upon 
his  pillow  that  summer  morning  it  wu  with  a 
onriously  inexplicable  sense  of  relief.  It  wu 
u  if  a  beleaguered  army  had  descried  afu  off 
an  approaching  force  u  yet  unknown,  but 
which  might  be  one  of  suocor. 

(To  be  eontirwed.} 

WOMA1P8  BOAKD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

W<man’$  Board  of  Home  Mittiont,  July  4, 
1899.— Then  appears  in  the  Assembly  Herald 
for  June  a  good  illustration  of  oharoh  comity. 
One  yeu  ago  a  party  of  six  stood  upon  the 
desolate  summit  of  of  White  Pass,  Aluka 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ohules  Thompson  are  the  central 
figuru;  on  the  left  of  the  picture  stand  Rev. 
Norman  B.  Harrison  and  his  wife:  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  very  week  taking  chuge  of  the 
new  Skagway  Church.  At  this  town  is  the 
beginning  of  the  railroad  over  the  White  Pass, 
whose  present  terminus  is  Lake  Bennett.  The 
church  had  been  organized  by  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church,  aud  because  Skagway 
wu  found  to  be  on  American  territory,  it  wu 
by  them  transferred  to  us,  we  having  for  simi- 
lu  reasons  transferred  to  them  the  church  at 
Dawson. 

”We  stood,”  says  Dr.  Thompson,  “on  the 
fourth  of  July  among  glittering  patches  of 
snow  on  the  summit  between  the  American  and 
English  fiags.  We  looked  down  toward  Lake 
Bennett  and  the  Yukon  valley.  Two  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  with  us  who  had  that  valley  for 
their  dutination.  And  if  u  we  parted  from 
them,  we  felt  that  that  Philadelphia  putor 
and  his  wife  were  making  great  sacrifices  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  shut-in-miners,  tidings 
sinoe  received  of  the  joy  of  their  service  have 
changed  our  feelings  of  sympathy  to  feelings 
of  envy.” 

Daring  the  Civil  war  some  of  ns  remember 


the  far  Northwest  to  the  "sun-kissed  sands” 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  our  eutemmost  possession. 
The  sinews  of  wu  made  strong  by  a  treunry 
filled  with  consecrated  offerings  and  a  surplus, 
the  record  at  headquarters  and  also  in  heaven, 
we  trust,  of  seven  hundred  souls  saved,  and  u 
its  crowning  work  three  organized  churches. 

It  would  be  a  gallery  of  startling  contruts 
could  pictures  of  these  transformed  lives  and 
homes  be  presented  u  in  and  emerged  from 
dukness,  superstition,  from  mental,  physical 
and  spiritual  unrest. 

A  Summer  Offering  for  Advance  Work. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  plan 
to  open  some  closed  schools  and  to  reinforce 
weak  points  in  Utah  wu  very  practically 
discussed. 

Denying  onesdlf  the  cost  of  a  new  dress  and 
some  household  replenishment  brought  the 
pleuure  to  one  of  making  the*Iinitiative 
offering. 

The  cost  of  one  week  of  summer  outing 
might  be  spared  by  some  without  detriment  to 
health,  and  what  a  high  tide  of  blessing  might 
be  reached  were  the  more  than  four  thousand 
local  societies  of  the  Woman’s  Board  on  like 
"hospitable  thoughts  intent”?  H.  E.  B. 

THE  MciLL  MISSION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

From  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  Sermon  before  the  Ameri- 
can  McAU  Association. 

"The  law  and  the  Gospel  are  put  very  often 
u  though  they  were  contruted  one  with  the 


other.  Some  say,  ‘You  preach  the  Gospel  too 
much ;  you  should  preach  the  law  more.  ’ 
But  what  are  these  two?  What  is  law  but  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  what  is  God  but  love? 
And  what  is  the  Gospel  but  the  sovereignty  of 
love?  All  law  is  love,  says  Drummond,  and 
‘Love  is  law,  and  law  is  love,’  says  Hopkins. 

"This  Me  All  Mission,  if  I  interpretit  aright, 
is  not  merely  a  thing  stretched  out  to  save  here 
anH  tbere  single  individuals  from  a  wrecked 
and  rained  life.  It  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  real  freedom  in  a  state  that  can  not  know 
freedom  until  it  knows  this  great  fundamental 
law,  that  all  liberty  is  obedience  to  divine 
law,  and  there  is  no  liberty  save  where  there 
is  recognition  of  divine  law.  ’  ’ 

"Some  of  us  wish  to  see  the  American  flag 
float  over  other  lands,  and  some  of  ns  would 
like  to  see  it  purified  in  our  own  first;  bnt 
whatever  we  think  of  that,  I  hope  we  all  snffi- 
oiently  believe  that  the  foundation  of  onr 
American  liberty  is  religion.  ’  ’ 

"Exoellenoe  is  attained  only  on  ^condition  of 
giving  one’s  best  to  others.  That  is  the  spirit 
that  needs  to  actuate  all  workers  in  the  McAll 
Auxiliaries.” 

See  in  particular  how  Mrs.  Honghton  man¬ 
ages  to  get  a  quorum ^for  work:  Page  65  of  an¬ 
nual  report.  It  is  worthy  of  world-wide  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  clear, 
profound  demonstration  of  the  relations  of  law 
and  Gospel  'is  found  ][in  the];  annual  report  and 
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will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  send  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Ber.  S.  B.  Bossiter  D.  D. ,  re¬ 
questing  it. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Presbyterian  Beview  refers  to  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  Oommittees  haye  been 
appointed  by  the  Canada  General  Assembly,  in 
recent  years,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  Uniformity  of  Public  Worship,  and 
that  one  of  these  now  proposes  to  revise  the 
Westminster  Directory,  and  prepare  a  Hand¬ 
book  of  Prayers  for  family  use.  On  the  general 
subject  of  liturgical  worship  our  contemporary 
says: 

The  question  is  not  one  on  which  it  can  be 
said  that  the  Ohurch  has  yet  reached  finality, 
and  there  is  probably  room  for  some  solution 
of  it  other  than  any  yet  attempted  by  ourselves 
or  others,  but  we  must  express  our  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  Ohurch  is  disposed  to  proceed 
slowly  in  that  direction,  and  to  rule  out  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  mediaeval  litanies  and 
responsive  prayers,  even  from  manuals  in¬ 
tended  for  occasional  use  by  laymen.  If  we 
are  to  have  liturgies  at  all  for  any  purpose 
they  had  better  be  of  the  simplest  possible 
kind,  free  from  any  features  of  a  rigid  and 
mechanical  character. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  litur¬ 
gies,  the  churches  that  use  them  are  steadily 
losing  ground  in  Christendom,  as  compared 
with  those  that  have  adopted  a  freer  form  of 
service.  We  do  not  take  the  position  that 
liturgical  prayers  are  unsoriptural,  or  that 
they  are  necessarily  unspiritnal.  But  we  do 
take  the  ground  that  they  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  highest  type  of  spiritual  Christianity, 
and  that  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  return 
to  them  after  nearly  three  centuries  of  disuse 
would  be  a  retrograde  step  which  could  not  but 
tell  injuriously  on  its  future- development. 

The  North  and  West  gives  a  first  place  to  the 
communication  of  its  former  editor.  Dr.  John 
B.  Donaldson,  his  theme.  Our  Twentieth  Cen. 
tnry  Platform.  After  referring  to  some  of  the 
misleading  incidents  which  have  attended  the 
earlier  and  later  discussions  of  the  question  of 
an  abridgment  of  our  standards,  he  thus  con* 
eludes : 

Let  the  old  Creed  stand,  its  caricatures  in¬ 
dignantly  repudiated ;  its  deficiencies  supple¬ 
mented.  It  is  difficult  to  revise,  though  there 
are  three  or  four  places  which  might  be  easily 
improved.  Candor  and  a  just  regard  for  truth 
would  prompt  the  Church  to  say  what  it  means 
in  language  that  would  not  be  capable  of  mis¬ 
interpretation,  if  the  extremists  for  a  new 
Creed  did  not  throw  the  exuremists  for  an  old 
Creed  into  a  panic.  But  no  revision  can  carry 
which  would  do  justice  to  the  modern  neces¬ 
sities.  To  attempt  a  complete  revision  would 
be  to  rewrite  the  Confession,  mar  the  old  and 
mar  the  new.  It  would  involve  attack  and 
defense  of  certain  passages,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  change  a  standard  about  which  hal¬ 
lowed  associations  cluster,  even  when  men 
know  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  Sentiment  is 
stranger  than  judgment  in  many  minds.  But 
if  we  keep  the  old  standard,  and  allow  men 
to  accept  its  system  with  some  liberty,  we  still 
need  a  new  Creed ;  not  to  supplant  it,  but  to 
supplement  it.  We  shall  not  impoverish  but 
enrich  our  possessions,  and  add  another  plank 
to  our  platform.  We  need  a  short  statement  of 
the  things  most  surely  believed  among  us 
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which  we  can  put  into  the  hands  of  inquirers. 
We  need  a  Creed,  full  of  the  Gospel,  with 
which  we  can  win  men  to  the  church.  We 
need  a  symbol  which  will  not  rouse  debate  and 
demand  explanations  of  a  polemic  character. 
We  need  a  primary  Creed;  a  confession  for 
children ;  a  standard  for  the  popular  use.  We 
need  a  platform  which  is  not  in  technical  lan¬ 
guage;  which  does  not  go  into  details ;  which 
does  not  narrow  the  Christian  faith  at  the 
outset ;  which  magnifies  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  and  persuades  men. 

With  a  reverent,  grateful,  discriminating 
loyalty  for  the  Westminster  Confession ;  with 
a  firm  and  loving  devotion  to  its  great  essential 
principles ;  with  a  deep  conviction  that  much 
opposition  to  its  system  is  based  upon  prejudice 
which  we  might  obviate  by  a. new  statement; 
we  sincerely  hope  that  a  short,  devout,  Christly 
Creed  may  be  framed  which  shall  supplement 
our  present  standards,  that  we  may  fulfill  the 
command  of  Christ,  and  bring  things  new  and 
old  out  of  the  treasury  of  God’s  Word. 

The  Independent  is  disposed  to  expostulate, 
in  view  of  a  recent  notice  served  on  itself  and 
others  to  quit  the  Presbyterian  preserve  for 
the  present,  the  family  wishing  to  be  alone  for 
purposes  of  consultation: 

Now  the  fact  is  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  assume  such  an  attitude.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  the  country  at  large  what  posi¬ 
tion  is  assumed  by  so  intelligent  a  body  of  men 
and  women  in  so  important  a  matter  as  that 
of  Greed  revision.  With  the  wording  of  differ¬ 
ent  clauses,  indeed,  they  have  little  to  do,  and 
little  concern,  but  the  general  attitude  of  a 
Church  on  such  a  question  is  one  in  which 
all  are  interested,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
entirely  legitimate  for  them  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion.  When  the  controversy  in  regard  to  future 
probation  arose  in  the  American  Board  some 
years  ago,  the  Presbyterian  papers  of  every 
grade  expressed  their  opinions  with  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  whatever.  They  looked  upon  the  discus¬ 
sions  as  seriously  affecting  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  not  only  in  this  land,  but  in  every 
land,  and  not  a  Congregational  i^per  told  them 
it  was  none  of  their  business.  The  present 
discussion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  far 
more  than  a  dispute  as  to  forms  of  statement. 
It  involves  the  whole  relation  of  a  great  and 
influential  denomination  to  the  progress  of  re-' 
ligiouB  thought,  and  in  that  every  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopal  and  other 
Christian  Church  is  profoundly  Interested,  and 
for  that  interest  the  Presbyterians  ought  tu  be 
genuinely  thankful.  Some  of  the  comment 
may  be  wide  of  the  mark  in  specific  cases. 
The  rights  of  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods 
and  the  great  Assembly  may  be  strangely  con¬ 
fused,  and  yet  it  may  well  be  that  some  mate¬ 
rial  contribution  to  the  disensBion  should  be 
made.  The  Presbyterians  hold  no  exclusive 
rights  to  Calvinism  or  even  to  the  Westminster 
Confession.  Many  other  bodies  are  deeply 
interested  in  both,  and  surely  have  a  right  to 
express  that  interest.  At  any  rate,  they  will 
do  so,  and  the  more  gracious  way,  as  well  as 
the  wiser,  will  be  to  permit  it,  kindly  pointing 
out  where  they  err,  and  accept  their  good  will. 


It  is  an  interesting  proof  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  wide  religious  sympathies,  that  learn¬ 
ing  (from  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle)  of 
Dr.  Storrs’s  illness,  he  wrote  to  him  (May  8) 
expressing  his  deep  regret  and  saying,  “Your 
great  service  has  appealed  strongly  to  me.  and 
endeared  yon  to  your  countrymen.  ’  ’  Dr.  Storrs 
asked  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Coe,  to  reply  to  the 
President’s  letter,  he  being  too  feeble  to  do  so, 
and  after  Dr.  Storrs’s  death  Dr.  Coe  received 
the  following : 

ExscrrTivK  Mansion, 
Washinoton,  June  12,  WOO. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  President  has  learned 
with  much  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Storrs 
and  asks  that  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  family  his  earnest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  George  B.  Cortelyou, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

Such  expressions  of  regard,  says  the  Eagle, 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a 
clergyman  who  held  no  public  position  and 
who  had  never  met  the  President,  greatly  grati¬ 
fied  Dr.  Storrs  and  are  tenderly  cherished  by 
his  family. 
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THB  AHBBIOAM  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
bstabusbBd  IR  TBILADBLPHIA  IR  1884, 
rganleas  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  mMonary  rrore- 
tenting  all  the  erangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
SxpQiiae  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldee. 
1,880  new  schools  started  In  1889 ;  alao  89  frontier  churches  from 
tchools  previously  established.  70  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
.hare  In  the  blessing.  886.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
aelps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  8700  supports  a  missionary 
me  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
'end  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancbovt,  Ola  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenna  M.  T.  dlty. 


.NM  JtaiBBIOAN  SBAUnCN'S  FBIBND  800IBTT, 
79  tVaU  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea- 
nen;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
eaports  of  the  world;  providee  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York: 
mts  libraries  on  Amencan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
yew  York;  publishes  the  aailort'  MaeaMne,  the  Seatnon's  Friend, 
end  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chaa  A.  STonDARD,  Prea ;  W. 
0.  Stubiss  Trees  Rev.  W.  c.  Stitt  O.D.  Secretary. 


THF  A.WEBICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
For  seventy-flve  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseuiinatiug  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  onr  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  MOO  to  $500 
snpportsaoolporterforayear.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst. 
Traaa  150  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y 


Our  Indian  Famine  Fund  .  1 

AlX  ROCRD  THE  Horizor .  1 

Dr.  Warfield’s  Declinature . John  DeWltt  D  D.  8 

The  Presbyterial  Sugg:estion...Rev  Samuel  T.  Carter  8 

Mission  Work  at  Jnnean . C.  M.  B.  8 

KansasNotes . J.Y.E,  8 

Where  Money  Will  Do  the  Most  Good . 

. Rev.  James  H.  Headley  8 

Cleveland  Notes . R.  8 

Horace  J.  Fairchild— A  Tribute.. Rev.Bldward  H.  Rudd  8 

M Inisterial  Personals .  8 

Editorial,: 

What  to  Think  of  China .  4 

The  National  EM ncational  Association .  4 

What  Paul  Would  Do .  5 

Editorial  Notes .  6 

Of  Our  City  Churches .  5 

Thb  Book  Tabi.b  ; 

The  Criminal  and  How  to  Treat  Him .  6 

Book  Notes .  A 

Literary  Notes . < 

Thb  Surdat  School: 

The  International  Lesson .  7 


Chribtiar  Erdbavob . Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D.  7 

Studies  in  Old  Testament  Literature 

Eastern  Light  on  the  Story  of  Elisha.  II. ..L.  S.  H.  8 
Homb  Dkpartmrrt: 

His  Service.  E\>em . » 

Training  of  Women  for  Church  Work .  9 

Baby  Signs .  9 

Short  Stories  .  9 

Obsbbtatior  Cab: 

Cobwebs  on  the  Grass.  Poem . Curtis  White  10 

The  Muskrat's  Banana  .  10 

ne  Silent  Highway . Louise  Seymour  Houghton  10 

Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions . ^.H.  E.  B.  18 

The  Mo  All  Mission . S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.  18 

Religious  Press .  18 

Publisher’s  Psge  . 14 

Obltnary . 14 

MIRIBTBBS  ARD  CHUBOHRS .  15 


THB  EVANGELIST  LEAFLET. 

No.  I.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church.  (From  the  Evaroklist  of  April  88. 1900.) 

No.  B.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evar- 
OBLiBT  of  May  8  and  10  1900.) 

No.  A  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
CoDege.  (From  the  evaroklist  of  April  86,  May  8 
and  10,  1900 ) 

No  4  The  Legad  Bclatlons  of  Churches  Henry 
A.  Stimson  Dl).  (From  the  Evaroklist  of  June  81, 
1900) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  oenta  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantittes. 


THE  HINUTBS. 

The  Minutes  of  General  Assembly,  It  is  expected,  wil 
be  issued  and  distributed  this  yw  beginning  on  or 
about  August  1,  Bhd  con tlnnli  g  till  August  80  To  min¬ 
isters  belonging  to  Presbyteries  that  have  paid  their  full 
Mportlonment  to  the  Contingent  fund,  the  cloth  bound 
Mmntes  will  be  furnished  for  16  cents  each.  [The  price 
of  Minutes  to  other  iiersons  is  $1.00  fbr  paper  and  for 


rHB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  lOEW  YOBK. 

Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Mlsslonaiiea  Its  Mariners’  Cbnrch,  48 
^therinc  m.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
.n  lecinre  Room  and  its  Branch,  188  Charlton  SL,  near  Hud- 
soE  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
Slltiea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la  dependent 
senerona  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samusl  Boitlt,  Pastor. 

Wb.  H.  H.  Moors,  Prudent. 
Thsopbilub  a.  BROtrwKR,  Cor.  Bec’y. 
Talbot  Oltpbant,  Treas. 

'lo.  81  Oortlandt  Street.  New  York 


THB  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Bstabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  otphana  ’They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  88,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  18:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  18:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  JRStn^  Pres^  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
OBOBIBALD  D.  KDSSBLL.  Sec.;  WM.  F  RABRABD,  Supt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yean. 

Mrs.  Wirslow’s  Soothiro  Strcp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethuig  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  beet 
remedy  for  DhOThoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  drugglste  In  every  part  of  the  worlA 
Twento-five  cents  a  bottle,  m  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  klnA 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hitlbbrt:  Nature’s  Miracles, 
Vol.  II ;  Elisha  Gray,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.  60  cents. 

A.  8.  Bakrks  &  Co.:  Joel  Dorman  Steele  ;  Mrs.  George 
Archibald.  $1.00 

Lotbrop  PrBLisHiNO  Co.:  Chen  Holden;  Irving 
Bscheller.  $1.50. 

D.  Applxton  &  C  l. :  Pine  Knot;  William  E.  Barton. 
$1  60. 

Fukk,  WaoNALLS  A  Co. :  The  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  Abraham  Kuvper,  D.  D.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  de  Vries.  $8  00 

PERIODICAL'4. 

Julu:  The  Home  Missionary ;  The  Spirit  of  Missions; 
Boston Unive'slty  Notes;  The  Chnrcb  Choir;  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Recorder ;  The  Music  Teacher  and  Home  Maga- 
klne  ;  The  North  American  Review ;  The  United  Pres- 
^terian  Magazine;  Domestic  Science  Monthly;  Good 
Words:  (Quarterly  Review:  The  Lutheran  Quarterly; 
The  Oolportage  Library ;  (3ospel  in  All  Lands ;  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Informed  Review. 

AuguA:  The  Dellne.atnr ;  The  Sunday  School  World ; 
The  American  Antiquarian  ;  Pearson’s. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Arabian  Mission  Statement  No.  18. 

Seventy-sixth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Publicat’on  Society. 

Report  of  Franklin  Carter,  President  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  of  the  19(h  Year  of  His  Administration. 

Treasurer’s  Report,  Williams  College.  (Thas.  L.  Cole. 

Supreme  Court.  The  Continental  Insurance  Oo. 
against  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  Company 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Companies. 

Brilliant  Religions  Possibilities  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury.  Rev.  J,  Addison  Smith  D.D.  40 cents.  ‘ 


CHURCH  DIRECTORY. 


Madison  Avenue  Cbnroh. 

Rev.  Howard  Aorkw  Johrstor,  D.D.  PaRtor 
Madison  Avenue,  comer  S8d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8,  C.  E.  ftayer-Meetlng,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Park  Chorcb. 

Rev.  Arbor  P.  Attkbbubt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Orwanlaatlons. 

Tne  Sunday-School 
Primary  Department. 

Informal  Omversational  Bible  Class 
Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huuenot  Committee. 

_The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  onr  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
ni  charge.  Address :  154  West  106th  Street. 

,  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
The  Prayer- Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  ^e  Phelps  Settlement  814  East  85th  St. 


MAKBIKD. 

Lanosdorf— Tappar.— At  Oxford,^6.,on  July  llth.  by 
Rev.  David  S.  Tappan,  President  of  Miami  University, 
Mr.  William  B.  Langsdorf,  Litt.D.  Professor  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature  in  Miami  University  and  Miss 
Julia  May  Tappan,  daughter  of  the  ofiSciating  clergy¬ 
man.  _ 


OBITUARV. 

[Notice  of  death  of  five  lines  or  less,  ten  cents  a  line. 
Obituaries.  Memorial  Minutes,  and  Resolutions  if  re¬ 
lating  to  a  former  subscriber  one  hundred  words  free ; 
additional  matter  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word.  In 
other  cases  eight  cents  a  line.] 


Wriobt.  — Died  July  10,  1900,  Maria  Speir,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Finley  and  Lucy  Wright. 


LIGHT  AT  EVENING  TIME. 

On  May  9  there  passed  away  to  her  rest  one 
of  the  daughters  of  onr  chnroh,  Snsan  Y.  P. 
McLaren,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Neill 
McLaren  D.  D. ,  who  for  forty  years  served  the 
chnrch  he  loved,  during  which  time  he  had  the 
constant  help  and  encouragement  of  his  saintly 
wife.  Mrs.  McLaren  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three  in  the  city  of  her  birth.  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  T.,  and  in  the  very  home  where  she 
first  saw  the  light.  She  retained  her  facul¬ 
ties  to  the  last,  always  bright  and  cheerful 
and  interested  in  the  current  events  of  the  day. 

She  was  married  in  1826  and  for  sixty  years 
shared  her  life  and  fortunes  with  the  partner 
of  her  choice.  Mr.  McLaren’s  ministerial 
labors  were  confined  to  New  York  state,  the 
following  places  being  enriched  by  his  serv¬ 
ices:  Broadalbin,  Hamptonbnrg,  Newburgh, 
Rochester,  Brooklyn  First  and  Caledonia. 

Mrs.  McLaren  was  a  member  of  the  Second 
Presbytbrian  Church  of  Auburn,  the  pastor  of 
that  church  performing  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
Three  children  survive  to  treasure  her  blessed 
memory.  “Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors ; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 


WANTED— By  a  lady  of  superior  education  and  re¬ 
finement  a  position  as  companion ;  or  the  care  of 
a  child  requiring  more  than  ordinary  care:  or  house¬ 
keeper  In  small  family.  Inquire  at  office  of  The  Evar  - 

OKLIST. 


Revolt  des  Pensionnalres  depuis  Deux  Francs  jus- 
qn’A  Cinq  Francs  par  Jour,  la  chambre  et  le  premier 
dejeuner  an  matin  et  A  Un  franc  clnquante  les.antres 
repas  Prhsd’une  Station  d’Omnihns  pour  aller  dans 
toutes  les  directions  de  Paris  et  une  T6te  de  Llgne 
dAposant  A  I’entrAe  de  I’Exposition  en  plus  des  P^its 
BAteanx  Recommand6e  par  Meisseurs  Hollaid,  Couve 
et  Deooppet  et  par  nn  S5natenr  du  Gard.  MADAME 
COULOMB,  18  Hue  Thouln  (A  c8t6  dn  PanthAon),  Paris. 


ROCKLAND  OBBOBTERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THS-HUDSON.  Northern  Mew  Jsi 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  SBd  St.  Ferries. 


nenpRIAL  TABLETS 

ONUriENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  B.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Ckurch,  Peal  and  Chime  Bella,  Best  Mew. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THB  a.W.  VAN  DUZBN  OO.  01nolimati.a 


HfKNEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  OenM  Manamr 

TEOT,  jr.  T.,  em*  NEW  FORE  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


ag  a 
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re  patronizing  this  joornal, 
favor  upon  the  pa  " 


our  readem  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pdbllsbers 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  cutse  give  credit  bv 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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BORDENS 

EAGLE 

BRAND 

pONDENSEDMitf 

send"qaQIFC"abookfo« 
FOR.  DMDILd  MOTHERS 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  OxNY. 


Ministers  and  Churches 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washinoton.  —  The  June  oommanioo  of 
the  New  York  Avenae  Presbyterian  Ohnrch 
marked  a  season  of  prosperity  nnnsnal  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  twenty-three  persons  being 
received  at  this  time  into  its  membership. 
Since  the  close  of  its  church  year  last  March 
forty-seven  have  united  with  this  church, 
thirty-two  on  profession  of  their  faith  and 
fifteen  by  certificate.  The  Women’s  and  Girl’s 
Missionary  Societies  have  paid  all  pledges  until 
October  next,  with  balances  remaining  in  the 
treasuries.  The  memberships  of  the  societies 
have  in  nearly  every  instance  increased. 

NEW  YORK. 

Clare.  —  Another  Church  Dedicated  in  the 
Adirondackt. — Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  2d 
and  8d,  services  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Clare,  St.  Lawrence  County.  This  enterprise 
is  connected  with  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  McCarthy  in  the  Adirondacks. 
This  is  the  sixth  church  that  has  been  dedicated 
in  connection  with  that  work,  within  the 
bounds  of  St.  Lawrence  Presbytery,  during 
the  past  two  years.  This  church  stands  in  a 
beautiful  valley  some  seven  miles  from  the 
village  of  De  Grasse,  and  its  services  are  at¬ 
tended  from  two  to  three  miles  distance.  It  is 
a  beautiful  structure  erected  at  a  cost  of  |1, 866, 
and  through  the  noble  efforts  of  the  people  of 
the  community  and  the  large-hearted  liberality 
of  friends  of  the  enterprise,  notably  of  an  elder 
in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City  (and  who  was  present),  the  edifice  was 
dedicated  free  of  any  incumbrance.  Students 
Hnyler,  Wightman  and  Romig  of  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  and  Parker  of  Columbia  Seminary,  who 
are  doing  missionary  work  in  the  Adirondacks 
during  the  summer  vacation  took  part  in  the 
services,  as  also  did  the  Revs.  W.  H.  Hoale, 
J.  B.  Cady,  R.  G.  McCarthy,  W.  Lloyd  Rob¬ 
erts,  James  Robertson,  F.  W.  Townsend  and 
J.  J.  Crane.  Mr.  E.  G.  Blankman  of  Canton 
and  E.  P.  Hoyt  M.D.  both  gave  apt  addresses. 
The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Ogdensbnrg,  from 
the  text  found  in  2  Chronicles  vi.  18.  At  the 
two  services  held  on  Monday  and  .the  three  on 
Tuesday  the  church  was  crowded  to  the  doors 
with  an  attentive  and  deeply  interested  congre¬ 
gation.  Mr.  F.  J.  Newton  of  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  De  Grasse 
and  Clare  Churches  for  the  past  year,  presided 
throughout  all  the  exercises,  and  in  a  graceful 
and  hearty  manner  returned  thanks  to  all  who 
had  assisted  in  bringing  the  enterprise  to  a 
successful  completion.  The  singing  was  in¬ 
spiring  and  friends  from  the  choir  of  the 


jOReLYiSl 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  $1.60  per  day,  f.mr  months'  work  guaranteed.  Send 
stamped  addreMed  envelope  for  p  .itlculars. 

S.  W.  Hatton  A  Co.,  Dept.  $07,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


church  at  Canton,  Mr.  George  W.  Dunn  and 
Mies  Mabel  Morrow,  assisted  the  local  singers 
by  rendering  special  selections.  A  canopy  was 
spread  on  the  church  grounds,  and  under  its 
cover  the  people  of  Glare  on  Tuesday  served 
all  present  at  the  services  with  needed  refresh¬ 
ments.  All  who  celebrated  this  “Feast  of 
Dedication’  ’  will  never  forget  it,  and  they  only 
wish  that  all  in  our  great  church  could  have 
participated  in  the  occasion. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  held  its 
summer  session  in  Woodstown,  June  26.  Mr. 
William  K.  McKinney  was  received  as  licen¬ 
tiate  from  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  his 
examination  was  approved  for  ordination  to 
take  place  July  6,  when  he  was  also  in¬ 
stalled  over  the  First  Hammonton  Church. 
The  Rev.  I.  H.  Condit  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Newton.  He  accepted  the  call 
from  Holly  Beach  Church,  over  which  he  will 
shortly  be  installed.  The  Rev.  J.  Charles 
Levengood  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  North,  and  the  Rev.  George  War¬ 
rington  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Northumberland.  A  resolution  was  adopted  for 
a  suitable  recognition  of  the  long  and  faithful 
service  in  this  Presbytery — amounting  to  fif^- 
fonr  years — of  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown.  He 
has  reached  the  age  of  fonr-score  years,  which 
fact  seems  likewise  to  call  for  grateful  recog¬ 
nition.  A  number  of  churches  in  this  Presby¬ 
tery  owe  their  first  impulse,  and  some  of  them 
their  very  existence  to  Mr.  Brown’s  efforts, 
through  the  half  century,  and  his  private 
means  were  unstintedly  employed  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Home  Missions,  especially  in  what  was 
formerly  called  the  Pines  of  New  Jersey.  Both 
as  Synodical  and  Presbyterial  Missionary  the 
opening  of  new  fields  to  Presbyterianism,  and 
the  care  of  weak  churches,  have  claimed  his  at- 

Presbytery  of  Nevtton. — At  the  recent  mid¬ 
summer  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newton, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Condit  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  J.  O. 
Addy  to  the  South  Glassis  of  Long  Island.  The 
churches  of  Beattystown  and  Second  Mansfield 
extended  calls  to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bell  of  New 
Hampshire.  **  ' '  — '  ' 


HB  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Lawrenoeville,  June  26,  received  Licen¬ 
tiate  Samuel  T.  Graham  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Benicia,  California,  who  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Dutch  Neck  Church,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  ordination  and  insolation 
at  Dutch  Neck,  July  18,  at  2.80  P.M.  Can¬ 
didates  Franz  Xaver  Ess  Ph.D.  and  John 
Mitchell  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  were  duly  licensed.  The  death 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Milliken,  one  of  our 
oldest  ministers,  was  announced  as  having 
occurred  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  May  10,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  and  evangelistic 
work.  The  following  paper  was  unanimously 
adopted:  “Believing  that  the  proposition  to 
divide  our  ministry  into  two  classes,  active  and 
associate,  is  unnecessary,  unfair,  unkind  and 
un  -  Presbyterian,  therefore  be  it  Resolved : 
That  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  takes 
this,  its  first  opportunity  since  the  St.  Louis 
Assembly,  to  return  a  respectful  but  most  de¬ 
cided  negative  to  the  Westchester  Overture. ’’ 
Dr.  Duffield  presented  a  paper  on  the  Overture 
Concerning  the  Revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  consideration  of  which  was  laid  over 
till  the  September  meeting;  in  the  meantime 
he  was  requested  to  publish  it  for  the  better 
information  of  Presbytery.  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  Princeton  First  Church, 
July  2,  to  ordain  as  an  evangelist  Licentiate 
William  P.  Armstrong  Jr.  Mr.  Armstrong  is 
instructor  in  the  New  Testament  Department, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  Rev. 
William  H.  Morrow  was  dismiss^  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  McClelland. 

Newark.— On  June  24  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  connegation  dedicated  their  fine  new 
church  edifice.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  substan¬ 
tial  and  well-appointed  building,  the  material 
being  stone  and  the  large  auditorium  finished 


$250.22 

Cash  Prize  Offer 

To  Amateur 
Photographers 

Two  prizes,  $50.00  e«cb,  for  the  most 
orifinsi  snd  best  tsken  pbotogrspbs,  and  fifty- 
eitht  other  cisb  prizes  for  amateurs.  Pro- 
fessionais  wiii  be  exciuded  from  this  compe¬ 
tition.  Write  for  bookiet  living  particulars. 

New  edition  of  “How  to  Make  Good  Tbings 
to  Eat”  will  give  you  many  Summer  PoM 
SuKxestions.  Sent  free. 

LIBBY,  McNEILL  A  LIBBY,  ChIcaKO. 


in  oak.  An  up-to-date  chapel  and  Sabbath- 
school-room  complete  the  outfit— all  at  a  cost 
of  $60,  (XX).  D^ication  day  was  rendered 
memorable  in  many  ways.  The  preachers 
morning,  afternoon  and  eveni^  were,  re¬ 
spectively,  Drs.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  J.  Wilbur  Chap¬ 
man  and  Charles  J.  Young.  The  dedication 
service  followed  Dr.  Chapman’s  sermon.  The 
responsive  service  was  M  by  the  pastor,  and 
Dr.  Lewis  Lampman  offered  the  prayer  of 
dedication.  The  Children’s  Day  serrioe  was 
held  on  July  1.  Monday  night  was  an  occasion 
for  greetings  from  city  pastors,  and  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  Pastor  John  Axford  Higgons  gave 
a  Historical  Sermon,  set  off  by  an  organ  re¬ 
cital,  by  way  of  qualifying  the  new  instru¬ 
ment.  The  Central  Church  was  organized  in 
June,  1887,  contemporaneous  with  the  divison 
of  the  denomination  into  Old  and  New  School. 
The  longest  pastorate  (nearly  twenty  years) 
was  that  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Findley,  though  the 
term  of  the  late  beloved  Clement  French  was 
only  two  or  three  years  shorter.  The  present 
pastor  was  installed  May  17,  1898.  The  church 
was  wisely  moved  some  years  since,  from 
Washington  street  to  “Clinton  Hill,  ’’  a  newer 
section  of  the  city,  and  there  it  is  now  a  har¬ 
monious,  active  and  growing  church  and  con¬ 
gregation.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  present  photos  of  the  new  structure,  for  the 
tender  of  which  we  would  express  our  thanks. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington.  —  The  summer  services  in 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  the  Rev.  T.  8. 
Hamlin  D.D.  pastor,  will  be  as  follows:  July 
22,  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Stebbins  D.D., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  July  29,  the  Rev.  Robert  P. 
Kerr  D.D.,  Richmond,  va. ;  August  6,  the 
Rev.  George  P.  Wilson  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Assembly’s  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  August  12,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Bnrrril 
D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  August  19  uid  26,  the 
Rev.  James  Young  Fair  D.D.,  Savannah,  Ghk  ; 
September  2  and  9,  the  Rev.  Nelson  Millard 
D.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  pastor  expects  to 
occupy  his  pulpit  on  and  after  September  16. 

Daylight  for  duty;  twilight  for  beauty ;  darii- 
ness  for  trust  and  prayer. 

A  prominent  Fifth  avenue  Jeweler  has  offered 
to  be  one  of  ten  to  contribute  ,$26  each,  making 
a  total  of  $260,  to  be  used  for  the  Fresh  Air 
work  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Conaition  of  the  Poor.  This  sum  will 
pay  the  expenses  of  two  ocean  parties,  or  will 
keep  fifty  children  at  Sea  Breeze  for  two  weeks 
each.  Those  desiring  to  be  of  the  ten  should 
send  their  contributions  to  Robert  Shaw  Min- 
tum,  Treasurer,  No.  106  East  Twenty-second 
street. 
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raiiA^  mr  tobk,  bobtom. 

AT.»T.  brown  *  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OOimOnD  BT  PBITATB  WIBBS. 

Membcn  N.  Phils.,  aad  Bsltlinore  GBock  Bxch**. 
WBbajsndMUsUflrab-claaliiTeat- 
— nt  BwhtUIm  on  ooininla|ton.  We  I B  VftSTiTIlftllTi 

iBoetre  eooonnte  of  Banka,  BA:er&  end  _  _ ...  _ 

Oarporattona,  Flrma  and  IrdlTldnals  on  MA|Wl*|t)1AA. 
taToraMe  terms,  and  make  ooUectton 

Of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  Sta^  ud 
for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
OOBBfcrlea,  Inolndlng  Sooth  Africa. 

LRTTRRH  We  also  bar  and  sell  Bills  of  Kkchange  on.  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  ail  parts;  also  maR 
UlT  collections  and  lasoe  Commercial  and  Trarel- 
CBKDIT.  lers’  Credits,  arallable  la  all  parts  of  the  wort  A 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


NITED  STATES  HOTEK 

ARATOGA'SPRIN 


Americas  Leading  Summer 
Hotel  and  the  Social  Center 
^  Of  Saratoga  Springs 


OPEN  UNT  L  OCTOBER  I,  1900 


J.  McE.  THOMPSON.  F.  S.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  glre  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

tor  non-reeldente,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodnoe  the 
hlgheet  Income  with  theleast  possible  expense  onlll  It  can  be 
eud.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  hlgheet  snooeee  in 
eObettng  eales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  ns.  MONEY  IX>ANED  at  6 
percent,  on  SelectM  FlrstMortgagee  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
■Mate  at  40  per  cent,  actnal  caeb  ralae.  References  famished 
•00  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Constructed  mUrely  or  brick,  and  dMdcd 

into  Rvc  sections  by  soiid  fire-proof  wsiis  ex- 
tending  from  ceiisr  to  roof.  The  Cottage  Wing, 
facing  the  beautiful  Court,  offers  all  the  seclusion  and 
chmforts,  including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private 
housu.  Luxurious  accommodations  cn  suite,  or 
comfortable  single  rooms,  with  or  without  baths. 


GOLF  LINKS  and  POLO  GROUNDS 

UPOH  WHICH  HOTEL  GUESTS  HAVB  PRIVILEGES 

«  MAGNmCENT  ORCHESTRA  A  A  4 
4  BRILLIANT  ENTERTAINMENTS  4 
4  PERFECT  SERVICE  and  CUISINE  4 
ULUSTRATBD  BOOJUIT  OH  APPUCATIOH 


7%  NET  FIRST  GQID  MORTCAGES 

on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to 
act  oaf  settlers  <mly.  18  yenrs’  experience  in  bnsi- 
ness.  Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  map  showing  location  of  lands.  Over  $300.0011 
Invested.  None  but  SAFE.  PROMPT  PAYING  Joans 
on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOVDER,  Financial  Agent, 

SOS  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


CHATSWORTH  INN 

Larchmont,  N.  T.  Large  rooms ;  good  table ;  fine 
trees;  twelve  acres;  forty  minutes  from  Grand  Central; 
no  liquor*  open  until  Oct.  1.  Address  as  above. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

GARB  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLBCTINQ  RENTS 

BS’TA.'TB 


“THE 


FOUR-TRACK 


SERIES” 


Is  the  title  of  the  books  of  travel  and  edu¬ 
cation  issued  by 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

These  small  books  are  filled  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  resorts  of  America, 
best  routes,  and  time  required  for  journey 
with  cost  thereof. 

They  also  contain  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  and  accurate  maps  of  the  country 
described 

An  illustrated  catalogue,  iKioklet  of  40  pages.  4x  *,  giv¬ 
ing  a  synopsis  of  each  of  the  37  hooks  now  >  omprising 
“The  Four  Track  S-  rii  s  ”  will  he  sent,  fne,  ixjstpald,  to 
any  address  in  the  world,  on  rec  -Ipt  of  ii  postage  atamp 
^  George  H.  Daniels.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  Now  York. 


INCUBATOR  FREE 

on  trial.  The  New  C.  Von 
Culln  is  most  perfect  in  ven¬ 
tilation,  moistnre  and  heat. 

BATCHES  aVBRT  HATCBABLC 
•OO.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  FREE.  Ponltryman’s 
Plans,  lOo.  Address: 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 

Ave.  iosjabestown.n.y. 

DR.  HOLT’S  IMPROVED 

Croup  Kettle  &  Medicator 

WITH  RFGULATED  FLAME  LAMP 

ALWAYS  READY  FOe  USE 

Packs  into  a  Hmall  Oon^xs  for  Traveling 
MADE  BY 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

ISO  AND  132  WEST  42D  St.,  N.  Y. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  TOURS 

No  onting  is  more  attractive  than  a  tonr  to  the 
oonntiy  of  Lonirfellow’s  EVANGELINE,  the 
beanrifnl  Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia.  For 
■everal  yee-rs  past  we  have  personally  conducted 
■elect  parties  to  this  romantic  and  interesting 
region.  We  shall  have  two  exenrstons  this  season,  one 
of  two  wedts,  from  July  13th  to  86th.  and  one  of  about 
three  weeks,  from  Angnst  Ttb  to  36ih.  Tbeee  tonrs  wiU 
Inolode  Yarmouth,  Dlgl^,  Wolfvllle,  Grand  P^ 
Rlomldon  and  the  Mlnae  Basin  and  Halifax.  Eveir- 
ttilng  will  be  flrst-olaas,  and  ladles  without  escort  will 
be  eaiefnlly  looked  after.  We  have  many  teetimonlale 
from  cultured  people  who  have  travelled  wlUi  ns.  If 
■on  are  going  to  Nova  Sootia,  or  are  pondering  the 
gnstion  of  where  to  qiend  yonr  vacation,  it  would  be 
WMl  to  send  tor  our  printed  prospectna 
AddrsM  (with  foent  stamp), 

AsneUte  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Klasa 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Bednced  Rates  to  Mt.  Gretna  via  Pennoyl- 
▼anta  Railroad. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  to  be  held  at  Mt. 
Gretna,  Pa.,  July  8  to  Ang.  8,  1900,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets  to 
Mt.  Gretna  from  New  York,  Waehlngton,  Baltimore, 
Frederick,  Md.,  Canandalgna,  and  intermediate  points, 
including  all  stations  on  its  line  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Tiokets  wiU  be  sold  June  86  to  August  8,  Inclusive,  and 
will  be  good  to  return  until  August  IS,  inclusive. 


la  addressing  advertisers  patronising  this  Jonmal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  npon  tiie  paolisbers 
If  they  will  In  every  puaslble  ease  give  credit  by 
rsdsrrbw  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


Vis  Rockford,  Freeport,  Dubuque,  Independence, 
Waterloo,  Webster  City,  Fort  Dodge,  Rockwell 
City,  Denison  and  Council  Bluffs. 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 

BuffeWibrary-Muoklng  cars,  sleeping  cars,  free 
reclining  chair  cars,  dining  cars. 


30Rr.n;D,  eyewater 
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WATERCAP 
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